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Larger Dividends for Students Through 
Improved Study Methods? 


By Harrison Sackett Elliott 


Does the “Funnel System” prepare for life after college years? Formerly 
a Student Association Secretary, Professor Elliott writes from the chair 
of Religious Education at Union Theological Seminary. 


I 


B Beene is some irony in an 
article on study appearing 
as a part of a general discussion 
of the place of compulsion in ed- 
ucation. But perhaps it is just 
as well to admit that students 
spend far too much of their re- 
sourcefulness and energy in dis- 
covering methods by which they 
may meet the requirements of 
the course with a minimum amount of study. At 
present, study seems to be considered by students 
only as a necessary evil in passing the course, and 
they study for the purpose of getting ready to 
recite or pass examinations. In most recitations 
or examinations the student gives back what he 
has learned from textbooks or heard in lectures. 
The test, therefore, is on the ability to repeat the 
results of other people’s study, either that of 
some authority or of the professor in the course. 

While to have the results of study in hand so 
that they can be used is an important item in the 
total study process, it is certainly incidental to 
the main purpose of study. The ordinary re- 
quirements for a course are not typical of the con- 
ditions under which studying is important in life. 
No person would be required to repeat without 
use of references the necessary information in 
any field. Increasingly, examinations are being 
conducted, if given at all, with the right of the 
student to use his source material and with the 
recognition that there is a limit to the amount 
any individual, however able, can keep perma- 
nently in mind. To know what the resources are, 
to have them available, and to be able to use them 
are the important considerations. 

In life, ability to carry on the study of a ques- 
tion is of first importance if a person is to be an 
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independent individual who can make decisions 
for himself and does not have to depend always 
upon the authority of others. Whether or not 
one has developed the ability and cultivated a 
taste for study are always determinative of the 
amount of study he carries on, when compulsion 
is not present. It would seem, therefore, that the 
development of the ability to study and the taste 
for it should be among the most important pur- 
poses of an education, and yet practically no at- 
tention is given by either faculty or students to 
the methods of study, and in most school work 
study is considered one of the tasks to be avoided 
wherever possible. Indeed, college students use 
much of their resourcefulness in studying the 
professors to discover what kind of questions 
they ask, what sort of answers will “hit them the 
hardest,” and in devising clever methods of note- 
taking and cramming in preparation for examina- 
tions. Whatever study methods a student may 
have developed have grown out of a trial and er- 
ror process, not for the purpose of getting help 
on questions or securing essential information, 
such as would be necessary in life, but for the 
purpose of passing courses. 


The following was the experience of a student 
of a former university generation: No sugges- 
tions were given by the professors in college or 
during the earlier years of graduate work as to 
the methods of attacking problems and of con- 
ducting research upon them. The only direct 
help came to him in connection with the personal 
coaching of a professor in connection with an in- 
tercollegiate debate in which he learned study 
methods. Emphasis was placed upon research in 
a limited amount of seminar work but the student 
was left to discover his own methods without any 
direct help from the experience of the professors. 
Perhaps the situation has improved, but the stu- 
dents entering graduate work today seem to have 
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been left in the same fashion to shift for them- 
selves without guidance or inspiration from the 
professors who should have been their chief aids. 
While each person in the last analysis must work 
out the details of his method, study is a scientific 
process and there is certain help in becoming ef- 
ficient in this process which can be made avail- 


able. Indeed, there is a large body of experience 
which would prevent much waste and many inef- 
ficient methods and enable students to develop 
their own ways of study in the light of the past 
experience. 


What Is Study? 


To study is to search for something. It is as- 
sumed that a perscen wants to secure help in some 
way. The character and interest of what a per- 
son is searching for is determinative of the qual- 
ity and duration of the search. The information 
collected in study is information for some pur- 
pose. Even when persons study just that they 
may be well informed in a particular field, that 
purpose leads them to look for information which 
is considered important. If a student is working 
on an assignment for a class in mathematics or 
language, he is searching for the answers to the 
problem or the translation of the passage that he 
may be prepared for that class. This determines 
how long he will keep at it and how thoroughly he 
will conduct it. A young person is planning to go 
to college. If the particular college is not deter- 
mined by the tradition of the family or by the 
authority of the parents and he has to decide it 
for himself, he secures catalogues, examines 
them, talks to people. How long he will search. 
how much information he will gather, how thor- 
oughly he will go into the question, are dependent 
upon his interest and the seriousness of his pur- 
pose. So it is true in any field. The quality and 
duration of the study is dependent upon the char- 
acter of the purpose which leads the individual to 
study. 
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It must be evident that the more nearly the 
question which a person brings to his study is 
his own, one on which he wishes help, one which 
is a part of his life and seems to him important, 
the more genuine and thorough-going will be the 
study process. Compare the quality and duration 
of the search of a person who is looking for in- 
formation about Europe to satisfy the questions 
of a professor in college to that of a person who 
is making a trip to Europe and who is seeking 
information which will enable him to carry 
on that trip rewardingly. Compare again what 
happens when a person studies mathematics or 
science in general, or studies to get facts for 
building a radio in which he is interested. Com- 
pare a person who studies about a composer in 
order to satisfy a course to one who is to go to 
the opera or a concert and wants to enhance his 
enjoyment of it; one who makes a general study 
of art to one who has a chance to go to a great 
picture gallery and wants to appreciate certain 
pictures he is to see. In similar fashion you can 
discuss the general study for information on a 
race question or for some political issue, and then 
study of the same issues when a person has to 
vote on segregation in a great city or whether the 
United States shall enter the World Court. The 
more definite and more immediately important to 
the individual is the reason for the search, the 
more genuine and worthwhile will be the study. 
The difficulty with college at present is that most 
of the study is done at the direction of the pro- 
fessors and is therefore a search for information 
which will please them and get grades. The bear- 
ing of this study on the life of the student is not 
felt by him and he does not expect to make use 
of the information. Consequently he stores it up 
for the examination and then forgets it. Until 
college is so organized that it deals with questions 
of concern to students, the study of students will 
be in general as unrewarding as it is at the pres- 
ent time. 


(Section II will appear in the succeeding issue of this magazine.) 





be pure and true and clean and free. 
mixed up with doing. 


“I believe in setting learning apart from life and keeping it there, that it may 





[ don’t want institutions devoted to learnina 


I say that the greatest danger to the American college to- 


day is that it will be drawn into the common life and that it will take the stand- 
ards of the common life, rejoicing to be like other men rather than with the neces- 


sary difference which every scholar has from every man who is not a scholar.” 


—PRESIDENT MEIKLEJOHN on retirement from Amherst College. 
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ow to Know the Will of God 


By George Stewart 


This is one of two articles this month of special help to the Vocational 


Guidance Committee. 


Dr. Stewart is a well known figure in the Student 


Association Movement through his days at Yale, his chairmanship of the 
Theological Sub-Committee and his authorship of that remarkable book, 


HE most poignant ques- 
tion upon the minds and 
hearts of thoughtful 
young people today is, How 
shall I know the will of God 
for my life? They may not 
couch it in these terms but 
their major query is, How can 
I find the first best plan for my 
life? From experience as an 
undergraduate and from con- 
ferences, house-parties and in- 
terviews with men and women from the western 
colleges and schools as well as students from 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Smith, Barnard, 
and other colleges in the east, the following ques- 
tions stand out as storm centres around which 
rages the inner struggle to know the will of God 
for character and career. 


George Stewart 


Is It Through Opportunity ? 

Obviously it cannot be. Otherwise we should 
be creatures of circumstance, dependent upon 
times of prosperity, the happy accident of birth, 
family, friends, proximity to people of influence 
and power. More fundamentally, the philosophy 
of opportunity is spiritual sabotage, because it is 
based upon chance; and chance, especially in the 
realm of man’s highest and most important re- 
sponsibility, has no place in a God-guided and 
morally ordered world. At its best, settling life’s 
problems by opportunity is atheism, if refined 
atheism; at its worst it is a haphazard scramble 
for the first job that comes, a defeat of purpose 
and a total negation of guidance and direction. 
Professional men, and, sad to say, many teachers 
and ministers, point to opportunity as the guide 
post. Recently a doctor, speaking to a group of 
men who had several splendid opportunities be- 
fore them, advocated this method of deciding 
what one should do with one’s life. The doctor 
failed to see that it was as difficult to choose be- 
tween two opportunities as it is to make any other 
life choice, so that guidance is just as much 
needed. 


Is It Through Parents or Friends? 


Jesus faced this question fearlessly on this very 
issue and declared, “A man’s foes shall be they 


“The Life of Henry B. Wright.” 





of his own household,” and very often this is lit- 
erally true. In a recent interview a student said 
he knew what he ought to do, he should go into 
medicine; but the family wanted him to go into 
his father’s business and he was going. Wrapped 
up in this boy’s life work decision was the great- 
est tragedy in life, that of one person deciding 
the life work of another. No man or woman will 
ever be able adequately to repay mother and fa- 
ther for the gift of life and for parental care, but 
no father or mother has the right to determine 
the life work of a child. When a person has come 
to maturity he must be considered a responsible 
living soul, an independent personality intellectu- 
ally and spiritually, and, if he is not, the only 
ethical course is to help him to become so. Philip 
Barry was right when he said in his play You 
and I “Down in the street where I work, four out 
of five men have something shot down in them 

. most men live in mild desperation and most 
of them live in this state of defeat because they 
have never learned to stand on their own feet and 
dedicate their lives to the highest purpose they 
were convinced God had for them.” Many loving 
and tender-hearted parents are remiss in no sin- 
gle duty in the rearing of their children save in 
this supreme duty of all, the obligation to make 
all things favorable for their children to find the 
private personal will of God for themselves, not 
only for character but for career. 

Is it through friends? This method is subject 
to the same weaknesses as trying to decide one’s 
life work by following the desires of one’s par- 
ents. Friends do know one’s capacities; they do 
sympathize with one’s struggles; they are sincere 
in their advice and in their advocacy of certain 
professions (generally their own), but their 
knowledge at best is scrappy and fragmentary, 


-and having a life upon their own hands to invest, 


naturally the decision of some one else cannot be 
a supreme concern. Friends are among God’s 
rarest gifts but they are not God, and their ad- 
vice is often faulty, often biased by purely mate- 
rial standards and monetary rewards. 


Is It Through an Evaluation of One's 
Own Abilities? 


This method generally presupposes a self judg- 
ment based upon one’s capacities at the moment 
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of decision. It seldom allows for the elusive and 
mysterious factor of growth. Many a person, ap- 
parently impotent, under the stimulation of some 
powerful personality, some arresting idea, or 
some great event, has become integrated, deep- 
ened and purposeful. It was said of the younger 
Pitt that “he was cast and never grew,” and 
Hammond remarked of him: “His clocks stopped 
at 1819.” He had ceased to grow. But on the 
other hand some men grow and sometimes grow 
amazingly overnight, perhaps in the valley of de- 
cision at a conference, or in struggling with a 
task which is humanly beyond one’s abilities. 
Goethe said of Lessing after a week’s absence 
from his friend: ‘He has grown immeasurably 
since last I saw him.” Those who base life work 
decisions on present abilities are taking into con- 
sideration too small a part of the total possibili- 
ties of a man. Paul Harrison of Arabia, one of 
the outstanding missionary doctors of the present 
day, whose life work has impinged in great power 
upon thousands of students here and in England, 
was once told by a distinguished churchman that 
his abilities were of too slight value to justify 
sending him to the foreign field! The evaluation 
of one’s capacities is not enough. One might 
grow overnight! 

Is it through personal inclination? Such a 
theory depends too much on moods, bias, the ha- 
bitual set of one’s mind, without reference to the 
inherent value of the work and the place it might 
have in a God-directed world. Personal inclina- 
tion is a poor guide in the realm of study, re- 
search, of creative work of any sort, be it scien- 
tific, artistic, spiritual. Sporadic impulses or 
even a settled leaning in the direction of some 
field of work is a poor criterion upon which to 
invest the infinite possibilities of years of effort. 


Is It Through Needs? 


Any one who is acquainted with the politics and 
history of recent decades, or with spiritual and 
moral conditions in Asia, will agree that modern 
China is one of the neediest fields today for first 
rate men and women. But obviously need alone 
is not a sufficient warrant for all of us to go to 
China. Livingstone and Stanley passed a hun- 
dred needy fields to go to the heart of Africa. 
Madame Curie and her indefatigable husband 
turned aside from a score of promising investiga- 
tions to pursue the quest for radium. Pasteur 
drew away from searches into the nature of 
light and fermentation, going by many fruitful 
problems to devote himself finally to antitoxins. 
In an unfinished, and in many respects a chaotic 
world, need alone can never tell us what we shall 
do with our lives. There is more appalling need 
in any neighborhood than any of us can ever 
meet. If this were the only criterion we should 
all be claimed by the first great need we should 
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encounter. The young men who were adminis- 
tering the precious food stuffs of the American 
telief Administration in Russia in some of the 
districts bordering on Siberia had rations for one 
hundred thousand people in districts where a mil- 
lion were starving. They had to choose between 
needs, sending the food to the districts which in 
their judgment were most important in the total] 
famine situation. God has also to choose in the 
multiplicity of human needs where he shall send 
us to do his will. Need alone is not enough to 
determine the investment of a life. 


Is It Through Conscience? 


It depends upon the conscience. The world 
would probably be much worse off if every one 
immediately set about doing what he thought was 
right and just. Just because one is earnest and 
conscientious is no reason to believe he is acting 
either for his own good or for the good of others. 
St. John said: “Whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service.” Rivers of blood and 
seas of tears have been shed by hard, argumenta- 
tive, imperious, conscientious people. There is 
an objective standard of right which is right re- 
gardless of what we think of it and according to 
that code even the Son of God carried on his 
work. It embraces moral cleanness, perfect hon- 
esty, unselfishness and love and the value of a 
conscience is in direct ratio to the correspondence 
it has with these timeless and unchanging values. 
Being conscientious is not alone enough. There 
are tender consciences and tough consciences, 
seared and responsive ones; those that are edu- 
cated and those that are ignorant. Earnest and 
well-meaning people have caused most of the 
wars and no little of the domestic tragedies of 
life, and nine-tenths of the church disputes and 
ructions among spiritual workers. Conscience 
must be informed and illumined by ethical stand- 
ards which were in Christ before it can be wholly 
trusted. 


Is It Through Direct Personal Guidance 
and Election? 


It is wholly consistent and logically imperative 
for any one with a theistic conception of the uni- 
verse to believe that here, after passing by all the 
sophistry which is spun about opportunity, par- 
ental wishes, friends’ advice, personal abilities, 
personal inclination, various needs, and the urge 
of conscience, one is to find the solution to life’s 
great decisions. Such tests for life work are 
among what Henry Drummond called the smaller 
and clumsier instruments for knowing the will of 
God which “often fail to come within sight of the 
will of God at all, and are so far astray at other 
times as to mistake some other thing for it.” 
Some very simple hints which have been helpful 
to others may prove useful to those who feel they 
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are confronted by decisions beyond their power 
to make: 


(1) State the problem and the alternative in 
the clearest, simplest English possible, and go 
over it until the issue on which one must vote 
stands out with crystal clarity. Modern psy- 
chology and psychiatry have made it altogether 
credible that both the conscious and the subcon- 
scious capacities of our minds can work best on 
clearly understood problems as well as that part 
of our minds which is above the threshold of 
consciousness. 

(2) Pray quietly, with others if you like, but 
often alone where you can let the penetration of 
God’s spirit search you out. You need not be a 
mystic to experience this. The need for quiet 
and meditation is a universally acknowledged 
fact. When a mood of receptivity and hospital- 
ity to God’s leading comes there is a possibility 
of being guided. 

(3) Cultivate a mood of receptivity toward 
God. To far more people than is generally 
known there can come, if given opportunity, the 
authentic leading of God in a time of crisis. 
Solitude and quiet are essential here. 

(4) Many people are temperamentally am- 
bivalent; they see two courses of action as 
equally valuable, equally advantageous. They are 
tortured by the necessity of decision and this 





mental agony goes on for years. If one finds 
that one is at an impasse and cannot decide and 
find perfect ease of mind in the decision, but is 
continually troubled by the rejection of the alter- 
native course, there is only one course open— 
after prayer and quiet and soul searching, to de- 
cide and abide by the decision! Nearly every 
one, no matter of how decisive a nature, is trou- 
bled at times by imperative choices which have to 
be made without an overpowering connection to 
reinforce his will. Here courage is the ally of 
best judgment. There were times when Jesus 
was left alone in this agony of heart. 


God leads men and calls men in the Bible and 
out of it in divers ways; now a slowly accumu- 
lated but powerful tendency, now an inevitable 
connection, again by the dictate of a delicate and 
informed conscience, again by the sudden leading 
of a luminous thought that stands out as a self- 
evidencing, genuine guide. But when one has 
dispensed with all sophistry and has laid his soul 
bare to divine leading, he must remember that 
God has placed us in a hazardous world and 
sometimes demands of us the exercise of courage 
and faith in the light of our own best judgment. 


How Choose My Life Work? 


By M. Glenn Harding 


Life Vocation is a congenial topic for Mr. Harding, a former member of 
the Association Cabinet at the University of Chicago and one of the 
moving spirits of the Fellowship of Christian Life Service. 


the choice of a life work. 

His final decision was 
reached after a forty-day bat- 
tle. Strange that His life 
work decision should be so 
hard! But the very strength 
of Jesus’ life intensified many 
times His temptation. His 
virtue enabled him to tap the 
current of divine power. The 
consciousness, at its first 
dawning, that to him all 
things were possible, was a staggering discovery. 
He had received the Holy Spirit. 

As we come to manhood, every one of us feels 
the stirrings of power. That consciousness is the 
strength of youth. Divine or not, it is a gift. 
Why not say it—God-given! What shall we do 
with it? It is our question, as it was Jesus’ in 
the temptation of the wilderness. Moreover, 
Jesus approached it from the world’s viewpoint. 
At least, Satan so presented it. What more com- 
mon as a first consideration than to say “A man 
has to eat!” To Jesus it was not only a problem 
of the future but an immediate and pressing one. 
He was hungry. He was devilishly tempted to 
use that God-given power at the moment to turn 


| IKE all of us, Jesus faced 
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stones into bread. And what harm, we say, if 
he had? Jesus evidently saw it differently. 
“What difference does it make,” he said, “if I am 
hungry? ‘Man does not live by bread alone.’ In 
spite of hunger I can live by God’s word alone. 
My temptations are just begun.” 

Again a common weakness smote him. “I'll try 
this thing out. Just for the sheer joy of show- 
ing my new found power. The people in the 
streets will stand amazed at the village carpenter 
who now casts himself from the pinnacle of the 
temple only to be borne up by angels. They will 
recognize me as one with God.” “How natural,” 
we say, “and how harmless to do a little showing 
off! If one has more power through money than 
one needs, why be so careful about it? If one 
has a position of influence why not use a ‘pull’ 
once in a while for self or friend? Why not take 
a job that gives ‘pull’ and impresses with its im- 
portance? It’s a small thing and just once in a 
while, most of the time I’ll be on the job, doing 
good.” But Jesus replied: “Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord, thy God.” The life and growth of 
power lies in right use, never abuse. 

Bitterest of all: “Why not throw this whole 
thing? This power is real, God or no God. I'll 
go in for myself and the kingdoms of the earth. 
To hell with God! I can overcome the world 
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without him!” But Jesus rises to his full maj- 
esty: “Begone Satan!” he sternly commands. 
“It is written, ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord, thy 
God, and serve Him alone.’”’ Settled, once and for 
all, on a rock-bottom basis. He had come to the 
heart of the matter, and Satan left. There was 
no room for him longer. Jesus had chosen his 
life work. 

This is a dangerous point for us. One is 
tempted to say, “All very good, but I’m no Jesus.” 
Too simple, for this day and age, we think. The 
vocational problem is surely more complex than 
that. 

Nevertheless we note that Jesus did not budge 
until these alternative courses had been met and 
rejected and the single one chosen. 


How Serve the Lord? 


Doubtless we are still perplexed. Serve the 
Lord? Yes! but our question is how? As doctor, 
business man, preacher, mechanic, farmer, mis- 
sionary, musician, social service worker, or one 
of a thousand other things. Ours is a complex 
world, a day of organization and specialization. 
“A person should be a “Christian, of course, and 
yet he must have a special vocation.” Familiar 
words! Stalwart crutch! Hear it creak with a 
little load! 

What is a vocation? Is there any better defi- 
nition than “Way of life?” Eight hours every 
day, and those the most active ones, year in and 
year out—is this our vocation? No! It is our 
life! “And what shall a man give in exchange 
for his life?” Does this specialization, this or- 
ganization carry any other obligation along with 
it than simply “to worship the Lord, our God, 
and serve Him alone?” Is not this our only valid 
question—“What will be the influence of this or 
any vocation on my Christian character?” 

Specialization narrows life. At the extreme 
stands the mechanic, whose ten years’ experience 
has been to screw Nut No. 264 on a particular 
machine. The operation has not only confined his 
attention to a few simple movements of the hand, 
but, of more importance, prevented him from 
giving any adequate or normal degree of atten- 
tion to his fellow men. Can this be Christian? 

Organization fits men into a scheme of things 
and so goes hand in hand with specialization. It 
legalizes a status of superior and inferior. Are 
either of these Christian? A host of questions 
are raised in the relationships and attitudes to- 
ward life which our highly organized society en- 
courages and enforces. How often do we find 
there the “poor in spirit, the humble, the merci- 
ful, those seeking goodness, the pure in heart?” 
Rather it makes grinning gargoyles out of our 
salesmen; driving masters of men of many em- 
ployers; a thousand replicas of “A Man With The 
Hoe” from laborers; pious parsons out of other- 
wise honest souls that once were men; legalists 
of lawyers; hermits of many a scientist. Few 
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are the vocations, even the most honorable, which 
do not leave a blight on the bloom of would-be 
Christian characters. 

Little wonder that those who may desire to 
serve the Lord look at the situation in confusion. 
For where in such a bed of thorns, so full of rocks, 
can one produce? How express oneself? “For,” 
say many, “it is the fullest self expression that 
one seeks in a vocation.” 

Suppose we would serve God. What does it 
mean? Jesus thought it meant to meet the need. 
“Blind guides that ye are.” Jesus hurls these 
things at us until we must understand that we 
can serve God in nothing until. we have found, 
worshipped and followed God. 

It is time we started at the beginning, or we 
never will serve God. The “self” we express is 
simply the dominant desire of the heart, the mo- 
tive. What this dominant desire shall be is the 
prior question. Before ever there can be a Chris- 
tian question about life work, this must be 
answered for life. To answer now with finality 
and understanding is our task. Let us not think 
that because we intend to serve God, or “feel” 
we would do so, we serve the Father. The self 
is the dominant desire. ‘“‘A father had two sons 
whom he bade go and work in the field. The first 
said: “Yes, father, I go,” but he went not. The 
second said, “I will not go,” but later he went and 
did work in the field. Which of these two, think 
you, did the will of his father?” Do we ever say: 
“T would like to give all of my time to Christian 
work, but. . .” 

Dare we assume we are ready to serve God, but 
are troubled as to place and profession! We 
“strain at the gnat and swallow the camel!” 
Assume it on what grounds? Words? Not even 
one that sayeth to me: “Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Signs? Look at the 
stream of life outside the door—of commerce, of 
pleasure, of misery. Does it seek God or mam- 
mon, success or selfless service? How often in 
a day do you yourself pause to ask: “God or 
self?” 


The True and the False 


Is it a living you want? 
the morrow.” “The workman is worthy of his 
hire.” Is it wealth, even moderate means? 
“Store up no treasures for yourself on earth.” 
Is it position, or honor—even respectability? 
“Make no flourish of trumpets so as to be seen 
of men.” “Let not your left hand know what 
your right is doing.” Is it power alone you want? 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy God.” |! 
know of no motive outside of God that cannot be 
traced to one or more of these. One only is left 
—the love, the worship, the service of God. Be- 
tween this and the others there is a sharp divid- 
ing line, the broad way against the narrow; the 
many pearls against the one of great price; de 
struction against eternal life. 


“Take no thought for 
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Modern ‘‘Oratories of E:nchantment”’ 


How Dangerous and Opportune Our College Life Looks to an Oxford 
Graduate Now Studying at Princeton 


By Noel Hall 


pas }'T was Thomas Hobbes, the greatest 
Sa protagonist of political despotism, who 

realized that the success of his scheme 

for absolute government depended upon 

the silencing of those “oratories of en- 
chantment’’—the universities. The universities 
of the seventeenth century, when Hobbes wrote, 
were teaching men to think and he realized that 
independence of thought was incompatible with 
political autocracy. In modern times we are 
fighting an even greater tyranny. We have dis- 
carded the political forms of the old kingships 
and the greatest countries in the world have, in 
outward form at least, some semblance of free 
institutions. It is not the political autocrat who 
today threatens to silence the “oratories of en- 
chantment”’; it is rather the tyranny of special- 
ized knowledge. The rapid progress of mechani- 
cal civilization of the last one hundred and fifty 
years has resulted in a state of affairs where it 
is essential that men should specialize and obtain 
a detailed knowledge of some one department of 
life. Division of labor has made the develop- 
ments of modern times possible but would appear 
to be bringing with it a tyranny of “specialists” 
even more despotic and more soul destroying than 
the political autocracy advocated by Hobbes when 
he wrote the “Leviathan.” Modern universities, 
especially in America, would not be doing their 
jobs if they did not afford opportunities, espe- 
cially to the more advanced students, to study 
some particular branch of knowledge in great de- 
tail. So many and intricate are the ramifications 
of modern life that to prevent superficiality and 
to make further development possible it is neces- 
sary that there should be detailed application by 
the specialist in his own particular field. But 
this necessity, inherent in modern conditions, has 
its accompanying danger; and, as the grooves of 
the specialist become deeper and more diverse, 
this danger becomes greater. The life of the 
modern state and the modern citizen depends 
more and more upon the conclusions of the spe- 
cialist, from the theologian to the applied mathe- 
matician. A man is not really able to vote intelli- 
gently nor to influence as he should his own social 
and political environment unless he is cognisant 
of the achievements of other departments of 
study than his own. The ultimate success of the 
great modern experiment in democracy must de- 
pend at the last count upon it being able to use 


all the branches of knowledge that modern uni- 
versities can provide. If this does not happen 
we shall be obliged to place our destinies in the 
hands of a cohort of specialists whose rule will 
be even more despotic than the old autocracies 
because it will be founded upon knowledge; the 
“oratories of enchantment” themselves will have 
become the palaces of despotism. 

This is particularly true in America. No coun- 
try in the world has such a genuine enthusiasm 
for education and in no other country is it pro- 
vided in so lavish a manner for the masses of 
men and women. The universities themselves 
are playing their parts and offering ever increas- 
ing facilities for study and range of subjects to 
be studied. But because the opportunities are so 
great, the dangers here and there are even 
greater. Officially the universities are alive to 
the dangers and are doing all that can be done 
to provide as wide a curriculum as possible. But 
the interchange of ideas can only be carried on 
by those who have them and it is among the stu- 
dents and the younger instructor body that most 
might be done informally and unofficially to de- 
velop the spread of specialist knowledge that is 
so important in modern life. Even the cursory 
visitor to Oxford cannot fail to notice the great 
amount of friendly discussion of all sorts that 
goes on in that old university among men of 
widely differing views and students of very di- 
verse fields of knowledge. There is a club in Ox- | 
ford that consists of twelve members, each one 
working in a different field. The purpose of the 
club is quite simple: it meets once a fortnight, 
and at each meeting, a member reads a paper and 
leads a discussion on some subject in his own par- 
ticular field. The result is for the good of all 
concerned. It is good for the reader of the paper 
because there is no more exacting test of a man’s 
knowledge of his own subject than that he should 
be required to express the essentials of his field 
in such a way that they can be readily understood 
and used by the layman. It is as good for the 
hearers of the papers and the partakers in the 
discussion because they do get some acquaintance 
with the progress of knowledge in fields other 
than their own. This club is not an isolated in- 
stance; there are many such in Oxford and they 
are one of the noticeable features of the place. 
Oxford has scarcely to deal with the same great 
problems as an American university. Its num- 
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bers are smaller and its organization into small 
and compact colleges changes its difficulties; also 
it has not grown so fast as its American counter- 
parts. But it is because it makes possible this 
interchange of ideas among men who are develop- 
ing along specialist and different lines that it has 
something to offer that is for good in the world 
of modern education. Discussion groups are 
growing up both formally and informally in 
America and it was out of informal groups of 
friends that the majority of Oxford’s clubs and 
societies have been formed. They are the answer 
to the danger of over-specialization and are an 
important if unofficial part of the work of the 
modern university in preparing men, especially 
the more advanced and graduate students, to fit 
into the general scheme of modern life. The en- 
couragement of informal groups of this sort must 
be an important part of the work of those who 
are trying to help young men and women in the 




































































































































Fo here may have been a boy who right 
ox <4 from the beginning, without being told, 

4 just naturally wanted to wash back of 
his ears. Have you met him? But it is 
fore-ordained that Willie—who stands 
for any and every boy—shall wash behind 
his ears. We, his elders, have concluded after 
long experience that that is a perfectly nice and 
proper thing which every little boy must learn to 
do as a matter of habit. Some people say that if 
we get Willie to wash by brandishing a switch, 
that is compulsion, but if by some clever device 
we entice him into doing it of his own free will, 
that is something else. But this is mere quibbling 
over terms. The point is we have made up our 
minds that Willie shall wash behind his ears, and 
whether Willie does what we want him to do be- 
cause we make him or because we make him want 
to—in any case it is compulsion. Willie hasn’t 
a chance. He is predestined to wash back of the 
ears. Of course we have discovered that the sec- 
ond kind of compulsion helps Willie to learn faster 
and better—the out-of-sight kind which leads 
Willie to want to do the thing we want him to do. 
But it is none the less compulsion as is evident 
if for a moment we recall how quickly we would 
forestall any wish Willie might have concerning 
that part of his anatomy immediately back of his 
ears other than to wash it. 
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universities to prepare themselves for the respon- 
sibilities of modern citizenship. Knowledge is 
becoming more and more powerful among the 
factors that make up modern life and there 
should be among students a keen desire to obtain 
some accurate impressions of the trend of the 
best thought in the many and diverse depart- 
ments of twentieth century specialization. Such 
knowledge can come only by discussion and inter- 
change of ideas among men who possess them 
and such discussion will obviate the danger of the 
evolution of a new and more terrific despotism of 
specialists; and, by giving to young men and 
women an opportunity of seeing all life in true 
perspective, will make the modern university an 
even greater “oratory of enchantment” and an 
even stronger weapon against tyranny, whether it 
be in the realms of thought or in the specialized 
and complex structure of modern social life. 


The Inevitableness of Washing 
Back of the Ears 


By B. M. Cherrington 


Now, washing back of the ears is a symbol of 
an almost endless list of things which we elders 
have discovered that a boy ought to do and know 
and believe in. He must learn to brush his teeth, 
comb his hair, carry a handkerchief and use it 
as occasion demands, remove his cap and scrape 
his feet upon entering the house, and so on and 
on. Then there are the three R’s to learn and 
their increasingly complex ramifications, all of 
this being part of the social heritage accumulated 
by the race through endless centuries of expe- 
rience into which the boy must be assimilated, 
and a large portion of which he must absorb if 
he is to move about freely and happily in the so- 
ciety of his own day. Doubtless we elders are as 
much concerned about protecting society as we 
are concerned in the boy’s well-being when we 
compel him to accept our social inheritance. And 
this is as it should be, for unless the oncoming 
generation in the main adopt our mode of thought, 
our standards of value, our system of etiquette 
and code of morals it will be impossible to con- 
serve these gains of the centuries. To abandon 
compulsion and grant the boy freedom to work 
out his own notions and customs, hoping that he 
will recapitulate the best experience of the race 
and not the worst, is utterly impossible. Time 
is too brief and the field to be covered far too 
vast. Furthermore, the process would be toc 
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costly. Suppose, for example, that instead of re- 
quiring adolescents to accept society’s best judg- 
ment as to the function and regulation of sex they 
were given complete liberty to experiment with 
the tempestuous promptings of their rapidly ma- 
turing sex natures—how cruel for their elders to 
allow them to follow a course which history shows 
so surely leads to terrible disaster. No, this will 
not do. Society must conserve its best achiev- 
ments, and this can only be done by compelling 
youth to appropriate them. 

But progress is as essential to a healthy society 
as conservation. A people cannot stand still. 
Where there is no progress decadence sets in. 
Progress, however, requires critically minded citi- 
zens capable of independent thought and creative 
living. And right here is our dilemma. Having 
been grafted into the social heredity of his day, 
so to speak, how is it possible for the individual 
to become sufficiently detached to criticize and 
judge it fairly? The point is it never is possible 
entirely. The scale of values, in fact the very 
mode of thought with which he tries to appraise 
the customs and standards of his environment, 
are themselves the product of those customs and 
standards, and his judgments must inevitably be 
influenced by them. The best he can achieve is 
a certain measure of detachment; complete free- 
dom is unattainable. The works of all the proph- 
ets show that—even the greatest. Their in- 
terpretation to mankind of fresh discoveries of 
truth invariably take on the color of the times. 
‘thus the paradox that in accepting the social in- 
heritance the individual becomes at once freed and 
shackled—freed to move about happily within so- 
ciety, but shackled to society and its ways 
of thinking and living. In early years we 
elders compel the boy to absorb our _ so0- 
cial inheritance, but later on that inheri- 
tance takes our place, acting as a sort of auto- 
matic controller from within, compelling the direc- 
tion of his thought and action. This is not en- 
tirely true; man can and must get outside the 
ring at times for exploration and discovery. To 
each individual it is given to find truth and to 
experience God in ways fresh and unique. But 
it is possible only within limits and one is never 
entirely free. 
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Well, what of all this? Simply this: suppose 
Willie now has become Bill the college student. 
The Christian Association is eager, and rightly so, 
that Bill shall become a creative personality, that 
he shall be to society a spiritual pioneer. But 
let the Christian Association beware lest it de- 
ceive itself and Bill. It is not honest for it to 
say to Bill: “We want you to find a religious ex- 
perience that is all your own; we want you to do 
some entirely independent, critical thinking; don’t 
take anything for granted, start every religion 
and philosophy including Christianity at scratch, 
examine each fairly, and whatever the outcome 
of your thinking if it has been earnest and 
thorough we will be satisfied with it.” It is not 
honest to say that, because we know that the odds 
are all in favor of Bill’s coming out where we 
want him to come out. The dice are loaded. Bill 
is so steeped in Christian conceptions it is almost 
certain he will arrive at something like a Christ- 
ian position. Were the chances fifty-fifty that 
Bill would end an atheist, or free lover, or eco- 
nomic determinist, the Association wouldn’t think 
of employing this method. It would resort to 
some more effective means of compulsory Christ- 
ian education. 


The Association then must be honest with it- 
self and with Bill. By all means it should en- 
courage him to think critically and to experiment 
with religion independently. But it should tell 
him frankly that society has given him a Chris- 
tian bias from which he can never entirely es- 
cape. We will not help Bill find God by obscuring 
that truth. And the Association should go on and 
frankly acknowledge that it believes this is ne- 
cessary and wise and tell Bill why. It should 
recognize that it believes in compulsory religious 
education—not the compulsion of visible coercion 
but a compulsion so adroit in its technique that 
Bill is enticed into enthusiastic search for Jesus’ 
Way of Life and a vital experience of God. 


Let the Association face realities. The real is- 
sue is not whether it shall use compulsion, but 
rather the kind and method of compulsion to em- 
ploy. If Bill washes back of his ears at ten, the 
chances are almost certain that at sixty he will 
be washing still. 
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The Voluntary Principle in Education 


By James L. McConaughy 


The new President of Wesleyan University, Conn., has held important 


academic positions at Knox College, Dartmouth and Bowdoin. 


He was 


also for several years a Student Association Secretary. 


NY one studying the progress of higher 
education during the past decade will 
be impressed with the emphasis on the 
voluntary aspect in education, and the 
increasing cooperation of various agen- 

cies related to education. The recent “Study of 

the Present Position of the Student Young Men’s 

Christian Association in Relation to Higher Edu- 

cation with Special Reference to Voluntarism in 

Education” ! stresses both of these points. 

“Voluntarism in Education” is observable on 
almost every college campus. The recent em- 
phasis on Honors Courses, as at Swarthmore and 

Smith, is based upon a student’s voluntary desire 

to specialize, under unusual conditions, in certain 

fields. Several gatherings of the last few 
months will come to mind, which were entirely 
based upon the voluntary leadership which under- 
graduates are expressing toward education and 
campus problems. The criticism of compulsory 
chapel is largely based upon the supposition—per- 
haps fallacious—that compulsion in religion nul- 
lifies any good that may come from the service. 

The spirit of cooperation among the organiza- 
tions influencing undergraduates during their col- 
lege days is just as evident. There is a most com- 
mendable increase in “camaraderie” between fac- 
ulty and students, at least on a great many cam- 
puses. In athletics students are asserting their 
willingness to cooperate with faculty and alumni 
in the control of this feature of undergraduate 
lite in which, until lately, alumni or faculty con- 
trolled and students simply followed. The need 
of cooperation is perhaps felt in no place as keenly 
as in the religious life on the campus. The col- 
lege officially cannot discharge its responsibility 
merely by compulsory or voluntary services, and 
curriculum courses in religion. The Christian 

Association can do little unless it has the thought- 
ful cooperation of faculty, trustees, and under- 
graduates. The students must be given a real 
place of leadership in this organization, with all 

their elders cooperating with one another and with 
them. 





This “Study” stresses both factors in college 
life. It is an exceedingly significant document; 
it represents one of the first attempts of the Stu- 
dent Christian Asscciation Movement to study the 


1. Published by Association Press, New York. Price, 35 cents. 


problems of higher education in their broadest 
terms and to evaluate the Y. M. C. A. in terms 
of college values instead of merely religious train- 
ing. It is fortunate that an increasing number 
of leaders of the student Christian work are en- 
tering the profession with definite educational 
training. Many of them study during the summer; 
a large number have their masters’ degrees some 
their doctors’. Quite a number of college faculty 
positions have been filled by men trained in the 
Association secretaryship. It is even not idle to 
query whether the Christian Association secre- 
taryship may not be splendid training for college 
executive positions, as was the ministry in earlier 
days. It is obvious that an organization with the 
capacity for service that the Student Christian 
Association has cannot adequately be led by a 
man just out of college who has had no training 
in broad educational problems, who _ perhaps 
hardly ever even faced them himself. 


The secretary can do little unless he has volun- 
teer helpers recruited from the faculty of the in- 
stitution he serves. It is tragically true, however. 
that by far the majority of the men who are 
coming into the teaching profession from our 
graduate schools have little interest and less ¢a- 
pacity to help solve the religious needs of students. 

The report is up to date; it voices the current 
student criticism of the lecture method. without, 
however, suggesting the satisfactory substitute 
for which we are all looking; it shows the in- 
fluence of the modern testing and surveying move- 
ment in its “appraisal” of sixty-two Christian 
Associations. How effective this is, may be some- 
what doubted; the judgments are all subjective 
and seemingly based upon the supposition that the 
work of all Christian Associations must be simi- 
lar; the writer would believe that they would dif- 
fer greatly in such institutions as a professional 
school versus a coeducational college, a college for 
Negroes versus a specially technical institution, a 
state institution and a man’s college with a fine 
union building serving as a rallying center for col- 
lege life. The appraisal, however, indicates a defi- 
nite willingness to face the task of the Association 
and admit its partial failures. 

The report also recommends an even closer tie 
between the administration of our colleges and 
the Christian Association Movement. 
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Should Students Study 
the Bible? 


HERWOOD EDDY has defined a Christ- 
ian as “one who is trying to live up to 
(ee all the meanings he sees in Christ.” 

The most arresting feature of this defi- 

nition is that it recognizes the place of 
growth in the Christian life. One is. not to be 
called un-Christian because he cannot endorse a 
certain creed or embody a certain moral quality 
which more mature Christians consider a neces- 
sary part of their discipleship. A larger creed 
and finer morals are to be achieved by the young 
Christian’s continually seeing new “meanings” in 
Christ. When Peter and the others threw up 
their jobs to follow Jesus they did not have much 
but teachableness and very little of that! Jesus 
knew their “creed,” or thought about Him, was so 
crude that He did not ask them what it was. 
After they had lived with Him for several years 
He asked them what they thought of Him and 
was glad for them to say He was Messiah—they 
had come to see new meanings in Him—their ex- 
perience had enlarged their creed. They still had 
much to learn before they could gladly die for 
Him, as most of them did later. 

To be Christian, then, is increasingly to share 
the spirit of Jesus, His faith and His purpose. 
“The chief thing still,” says Harnack, “‘is to steep 
ourselves in Him.” One essential way of doing 
this—a way which has no substitute—is to study 
the Bible. All great literature springs inevitably 
from intense and significant life, whether individ- 
ual or racial. The Bible is the product and record 
of experiences of the race with God, the greatest 
depths being reached in the personal conscious- 
ness of Jesus. Christianity is rooted in an his- 
toric Person. The Bible preserves an indispens- 
able channel of contact with Him. By means of 
the Bible that quality of life which we call Chris- 
tian can be reproduced in us today. If increas- 
ingly to have this quality of life is to be Christian, 
then the central place of the Bible in the Christian 
life is clear and indisputable. 

The most satisfactory method of study com- 
bines personal and social elements, private study 
plus group study. A group of students agree on 
a plan of study and a time of meeting, perhaps 
an hour a week. Each makes a private daily 
study of the material agreed upon for the given 
week. When they come together each brings the 
fruit of his labor as well as questions which his 
study has raised. Thus each profits by the find- 
ings and the stimulus of all the others. The 
group study enriches the private study and gives 
impetus to it. 

The writer can think of few things that would 
bring him more pleasure and profit than the priv- 
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ilege of meeting weekly with an earnest group of 
seekers after the mind of Jesus, a meeting made 
rich by thorough preliminary individual study. 
To lunch together and afterwards to make an 
evening of it! 
HARRY BONE. 
Dallas, Tex. 





Concentration in Study 


—IFFECTIVE study demands concentra- 
tion. The ability to concentrate is 
largely governed by the individual’s 
surroundings and by his own physical 
condition. Being absorbed in study is 
being oblivious to everything else. Learning to 
concentrate is learning to overcome all distrac- 
tions. 

Many detailed instructions fall 
broad generalizations. 
important rules follow: 

1. Study in a quiet room whenever possible. It 


should be relatively free from visual distractions 
as well as noises. 





under these 
A very few of the more 


2. See that your place of study is properly lighted, 
heated, and ventilated. The light should, above 
everything else, not shine directly into your eyes 
or be visible “out of the corner of your eye.” 
Also avoid a glaring reflection from the pages of 
your book. The temperature is ordinarily to be 
kept between 65° and 68°. Ventilation should be 
good but, of course, without draft. 


3. Arrange your chair and work to avoid strain and 
fatigue. Shift your position from time to time. 
Be comfortable—but avoid being too comfortable. 
It is almost impossible to study strenuously when 
one is settled back in a large easy-chair or is 
reclining freely on a couch. 


4. Keep yourself in good physical condition. Do not 
hesitate to consult your medical adviser for sug- 
gestions. Be careful of your eating. Eat at reg- 
ular times. Eat slowly. Eat with friends when- 
ever you can. Make your mealtime a recreation 
period. Avoid heavy meals at noon and never be- 
gin study immediately after eating. Get suffi- 
cient sleep at all costs. Even if it means carry- 
ing fewer courses, it will pay in the leng run to 
avoid cutting in on your sleep. If you have diffi- 
culty going to sleep, do something to take your 
mind off your work and to let you relax before 
retiring. A little light reading, a warm bath, a 
walk, a conversation, a letter to family or friends, 
often help. If you are much bothered by sleep- 
lessness, consult your medical adviser. Manage to 
get some regular exercise and recreation. Re- 
member that a little exercise regularly is infinitely 
more valuable than occasional “exercise sprees.” 


' Not all distractions can be done away with. 
Hence the student must learn to concentrate in 
spite of them. He must depend upon his interest 
in his studies and his ability to hold himself to his 
work despite the difficulties. Mind-wandering or 
the distraction by irrelevant ideas must immedi- 
ately be attacked by vigilant and persistent deter- 
mination to check every irrelevant train of 
thought. 

A. W. KORNHAUSER. 
Univ. of Chicago. 
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The Cultural Center of a 


New Commonwealth 


= fa IGHTEEN hours by train from Dallas, 
fo 5, on the high plains of west Texas, rise 

Peete the Spanish towers of Texas Techno- 
CaRe logical College. To understand the 

unique character and romantic mission 
of this institution whose doors opened to its first 
classes only last October, one needs to learn some- 
thing of the economic renaissance of this plains 
country which until 1918 was considered the per- 
manent range of longhorn and hereford. But 
the great ranches met their doom in the revolution 
in the cattle market which came at the close of the 
war and the one-time cattle kings found them- 
selves under the necessity of turning their be- 
loved llanos to new uses. “The Yellowhouse” and 
“Muleshoe” and a hundred other ranches are now 
being converted into thousands of small farms 
with cotton, kafir and maize replacing the four- 
footed products of other days. These farms are 
being sold, not in acres and sections but in leagues 
and labors, according to the original survey made 
in the time of the Spanish possession! New 
towers are challenging the prestige of Amarillo 
and Wichita Falls. Ranch houses of two years ago 
find themselves Aladdin-lamped into busy towers 
like Amherst (the “h” is not forgotten in its pro- 
nunciation out here!) with brick buildings, paved 
streets and great white ways. Thus is the back- 
bone of farmer-owned agriculture added to oil and 
commerce to build a new economic commonwealth 
on one of America’s great frontiers. 

It is in the center of this new commonwealth 
that the Thirty-Eighth Legislature established a 
college. It was called a technological college, but 
it is not surprising when one thinks of the char- 
acter, ancestry and cultural aspirations of these 
people—perhaps the purest Puritan steck in the 
United States today—that over half of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in the department of Liberal 
Arts and about a third are taking courses in Edu- 
cation. The total enrollment in the first term is 
914, with only freshman and sophomore work 
being offered. Junior courses will be added next 
year and senior courses the year following. 

Even to the man galloping on horseback these 
simple figures would indicate something of the 
future of Texas Tech. But even more significant 
is the spirit of the west Texans themselves toward 
this school. It is their own. One cannot ask 
a banker or a butcher within two hundred miles 
of Lubbock what he thinks of “the Tech” without 
seeing his face light up in a way that makes his 
reply mere addendum. And the college is of 
and for the common people. Two hundred and 
seventy-four students indicate that their parents 
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are farmers; seventy are merchants, fifty-one 
ranchers, forty-two contractors and eighteen each 
for carpenter, physician, salesman, teacher, 
housekeeper and gunner. Every attention is given 
to students who need to work their way. Not only 
is there an employment department for positions 
in the city, but the college itself uses student help 
wherever possible in secretarial, janitorial and 
censtruction work, on the farm and in the dairy. 
In addition, the Acre Project plan places at the 
disposal of any student an acre of ground, rent 
free, which he may cultivate under advice of the 
agricultural faculty and with water for irrigation 
furnished by the college. These projects can be 
made to produce as much as one thousand dollars, 
all of which goes to the student worker. 

The character and motive of the administration 
and faculty is aptly described by the inscriptions 
which adorn the entrance to the main quadrangle: 
“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of demo 
cracy: it is the only dictator that freemen acknow- 
ledge, the only security that freemen desire.” And, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” 

A. R. ELLIOTT. 


Why I Want a Y.M.C.A. 
at lexas Tech. 


HEN the Texas Technological College 
first opened its doors for students on 
October 1, 1925, my first impression 
was that the student body was made up 
of a rather large number of units float- 

ing around in a detached way, with comparatively 

little to hold them together except the classroom 
activities. I felt at once the need of some agency 
to bind the group together. There were prac- 
tically one thousand students in the group during 

the first month. This, so far as we knew, was a 

record-breaking number for the first year of a 

state college. We were glad to have so many, and 

yet the very number was more or less an em- 
barrassment. 

It is true that we had buildings that had been 
carefully planned, and various courses of study, 
likewise, carefully planned. Nevertheless, I had 
a feeling that the students came to these buildings, 
attended to certain matters in connection with the 
courses of study, and then left. I had a general 
feeling of dealing with people who were strangers 
to myself and largely strangers one to another. 

By and by little groups began to form. Various 
crowds began to develop. There was the football 
crowd, the musical crowd, the dramatic club, etc. 
Still I had the feeling that these groups were, 
nevertheless, un-related one to the other. After 
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a little the religious life of the institution began 
to manifest itself. There was an organization for 
Baptist students, another for Methodist students, 
and soon. Still, even these were more or less un- 
related. I still felt the need of an agency that 
should cement the entire student body. We needed 
an agency that would be interested in every in- 
dividual upon the campus, and one to which every 
individual could turn when in need of help. 

About one-fourth of our students were women. 
These organized a Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. This organization took an interest in 
every woman on the campus. A little later the 
young men organized themselves into a Young 
Men’s Christian Association. It is true that not 
every man on the campus belongs to this group. 
On the other hand, it is true that every man can 
become a member of this group and that this 
group is interested in the welfare of every man 
on the campus. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association are 
performing a most excellent function in that they 
are affording a common footing upon which all 
can stand. One special work which they have 
undertaken is the work of student help and em- 
ployment. They are going far to bring our stu- 
dent body into one coherent whole. My experience 
at Texas Tech has caused me to see more than I 
ever saw before in the typical song of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, “Blessed Be the Tie 
That Binds.” 

P. W. HORN. 


President Texas Technological College. 


The Stranger at Our Door 


(The writer of this article was a member of the 1925 
“Student Pilgrimage to Europe.) 


: OR my part, I would prefer America to 


vat this place’—and my new acquaintance 
tS) walked to the window and gazed out at 
ff the small garden in back of his living 

quarters. It was a sad picture for me, 
because in that moment I saw into his inner life 
and could appreciate his longings and desires. He 
was a Czech student. The state of mind in which 
I found him brought many recollections to my 
memory. I thought of that man in England at 
the student conference who said he cared for a 
new order of things but lacked faith in a people 
who are already separated by hatred and mistrust. 
I thought of that young German student in Mar- 
burg who laughed and called me an idealist be- 
cause I hoped for a time when wars shall cease. 
I thought of all the men I had met in Czecho- 
slovakia who craved with all their hearts for noth- 
ing more than a chance really to live. And here 
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I was face to face with reality. If he were un- 
happy in his own country how much more un- 
happy would he be in mine? 

All over the world men are dissatisfied. They 
are dissatisfied with existing conditions and many 
are disappointed with life itself. I could not 
blame my friend for wanting to get away from 
his environment; at the same time I could give 
him no encouragement about the prospects in 
America for him. 


Today we are accustomed to thinking in world 
terms. Practically every college man has some 
opinion of the League of Nations, and if he does 
not know anything about it he talks anyway. 
Great hordes of Americans migrate annually to 
“do” Europe. They have a golden opportunity 
to know the countries and to meet people, but the 
extent of their contacts is either bickering with a 
hotelkeeper about the twenty per cent tip or else 
trying to buy a souvenir for half its price. 

If we will but appreciate human values and if 
we will treat the stranger at our door as a poten- 
tial friend, more can be accomplished toward 
world brotherhood and friendliness than all our 
idle talk about the entrance of America into the 
League and the possibility of nations to end war. 


In American colleges today there are some 
10,000 students from foreign countries. These 
men and women represent the best that other 
countries have to offer and if we neglect to know 
them we lose one of the finest chances of self- 
broadening that education can give. Most of us 
will not be able to travel through Europe and the 
Orient with the express purpose of making 
friends. If we do travel, of necessity we must go 
quickly because there is so much to be seen. We 
can, however, take the time during the course of 
our college career to become a friend of at least 
one man from a country other than cur own. 


In Europe I met many men who look upon 
American students as great friends because in 
time of need clothing and food were given by us. 
They want to come to American to study and to 
get to know some American students. What have 
we to offer them? To most of them the iron bars 
of our fraternities are sealed. Many of them 
study here and return to their homes feeling that 
the friendship of the American students is but 
superficial. We give heartily to a cause that is 
far removed from us; the more remote the cause, 
the more lavishly we give. 

If traveling in a foreign country has meant 
anything to me, it is that it has placed a higher 
value on human personality. We approximate the 
Infinite when we can see in others potential forces 
that work toward human betterment. 


JOSEPH R. Kipp. 
Yale Divinity. 
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Negro Men Students and 


the Association Movement 


|O opportunity has come to 
LN Negro men _ students—not 
even in the Church or in any 


other division of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association— 
for leadership and _ initiative 


like that offered them by the 
Student Association Movement. 
The Negro college from the 
standpoint of numbers is yet 
quite a small affair. This makes 
the secretaryship locally almost an unknown 
quantity among Negro students. Their Associa- 
tions, therefore, are compelled with few excep- 
tions to rely upon undergraduate direction and 
initiative. A fair statement of the case, how- 
ever, would demand that we add: faculties among 
Negro Associations, generally, sustain more than 
an “advisory capacity.” Thus it may be that 
these Associations, being unable to employ a 
leadership, are richer ultimately because of com- 
pelled undergraduate and faculty volunteer lead- 
ership. The Student Council system, State, Re- 
gional and National, has quickened and developed 
the Negro Student Association leaders in a man- 
ner similar to that among the white colleges. 
Five Negro students are members of the Nation- 
al Student Council. One has held the office of 
Vice President of that body. Twelve preside 
over State Student Councils and two are chair- 
men of the two Regional Student Councils—Kings 
Mountain and Waveland Conference areas. Negro 
men students are also represented on the South- 
ern, New England and National Councils of 
Christian Associations. 

Recently there has been a remarkable growth, 
from the standpoint of influence and numbers, of 
the Association Movement among the Negro col- 
leges. Ten years ago there were less than ninety 
Associations organized among Negro men stu- 
dents, while today there are nearly 150 such or- 
ganizations. A decade ago there were outstand- 
ing pieces of Bible study work on several camp- 
uses; today there is hardly an Association that 
does not have at least one Bible study discussion 
group, while one campus has ten such groups, 
another seven and still several others five each. 
Added to these are many discussion groups on 
campus and social problems. Ten years ago 
there was only one summer student conference 
for Negro men students—Kings Mountain; today 
another conference seven years old is serving 
and inspiring the students of the far South— 
Waveland, Miss., on the Gulf of Mexico. With- 
in this period was born the “State Officers’ Train- 





W. C. Craver 
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ing Conference” for the Negro Association leader, 
During 1925 twelve state gatherings for training 
officers brought together a total of 557 officers 
and leaders. At the Kansas City Student Volun- 
teer Convention less than a dozen Negro men 
students were present, while at the last conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, there were nearly two hun- 
dred registrants. 

Negro men students have adopted for them- 
selves the following goals: 

To cooperate in serving and organizing the 
thousands of Negro high school boys throughout 
the nation and to bring them in centact with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Movement. 

To place a full time secretary on at least ten 
different campuses where such worker is now 
needed. 

_To cooperate more completely with state, re- 
gional and national secretaries. 

To share in a more substantial way than ever 
before in supporting the overseas Christian pro- 
gram, especially that of Max Yergan, among 
native students of South Africa. 

To help maintain the program 
Friendship among students. 

To train our local leadership so that on every 
campus we may actually win the students to the 
Christian Way of Life. 

To find an efficient way of cooperating with 
the Church of Christ in the solution of our per- 
sonal, social, economic and international problems. 

The interest in and recognition of Negro men 
students by Christian movements in our own land 
and throughout the world give rise to high hopes 
for the future, especially in regard to what the 
principles of Jesus have to offer in the solution 
of our personal and social problems of today. 
The year just passed marks an epoch in race- 
relationships in the South, and the country in 
general, so far as it affects the students of the 
white and Negro colleges. The World Court con- 
ferences in five southern states and the first “all 
state” student conference in Tennessee brought 
together more than a thousand students, one 
fourth of whom were Negroes, on a conference 
plane without a precedent in the history of the 
Association Movement. The year has also seen 
the formation of a Council of Christian Associa- 
tions for the South which includes in its mem- 
bership two Negro men students. 

Max Yergan, former American Negro student 
—a product of Kings Mountain, and now secre- 
tary and organizer of Christian Associations 
among native students of South Africa—is the 
best exponent and example of the growth, en- 
deavor and vision of the Association Movement 
among Negro men students in this country. As 
a representative of South African students at 
High Leigh, England, two summers ago, Mr. 
Yergan was made a member of the Executive 
Committee of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

WILLIAM CURTIS CRAVER. 

National Council Secretary working in Negro 

Colleges. 
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EDITORIALS 


Is Study Fun? 


ONG ago an eminent pessimist said: 
“Much study is a weariness to the 
flesh!” Down through the ages since 
have sounded the echoes of countless re- 
verberations of “Hear, hear!” chanted on the 
tongues of simple students wrestling with their 
books. 

We once heard a professor say: “Gentlemen, 
you have to be bored to be educated.” Whether 
we were educated or not, we were certainly bored. 
There is a strange difference when a man has 
been a few years out of college and goes back for 
post-graduate work. He eats it up. It isn’t that 
his studies are all “advanced.” Every graduate 
student has to fill up the gaps in his elementary 
stuff. The real difference is that he understands 
what it means. If a man needs Spanish to get a 
job in South America, he gets Spanish and he 
gets it quickly. He may not always have a utili- 
tarian purpose: a lot of men and women are 
studying psychology just because they are look- 
ing for a better understanding of human behavior 
—their own and other people’s. The problem is, 
can we introduce this element into the under- 
graduate scheme of things? Wouldn’t importun- 
ity help? Suppose we should hold up each pro- 
fessor and ask him why his subject is in the cur- 
riculum and what that course is aimed at. If it 
is in there to keep him in his meager bread and 
butter, that would be an objective of a sort any- 
way. We'd all help out a teacher we liked, work 
our heads to the limit for him. If there are other 
reasons we should be glad to know them. If they 
command our interest we shall be eager to study 
—if not, how far shall we get anyway? All very 
utilitarian, perhaps? But isn’t culture utilitar- 
ian in the same sense? There’s no way of get- 
ting the drudgery out but one can get to like 
drudgery in a good cause. What a surprise if in 
the end the old pessimist should prove to be 
wrong! 





Improving Study by Living 


HAT is study, after all? Is it not the 
rallying to our aid of the best experience 
of the past? Of course it is usually put, 
therefore, that study is a preparation for 
Study helps us to solve our problems. 





life. 
Now in this particular instance, since study is the 
object of our attention, let us turn the thing 


around and see what happens. Chesterton is al- 
ways reminding us that when you look at an 
object upside down you notice things that have 
previously escaped your attention. Does life pre- 


pare us for study? As a matter of fact, it does. 
It was always a mistake to say that college is a 
preparation for life. College is life. It is as real 
a part of life as any other phase of our existence 
if we will to make it so. 

Certainly, few will deny that the best prepara- 
tion for any future is to plunge into college life 
and make it hum. Most of our trouble comes 
from wasting time on things that have nothing 
to do with the round of the campus. Good stim- 
ulating living does help study. A keen and sym- 
pathetic interest in all that is going on around 
us is the open door to the understanding of ex- 
perience. Once we get a glimmer of the meaning 
of experience we are anxious to find out what it 
has meant to those who have lived and worked 
in wider fields under other conditions. The crude 
philosophizing around the fire is what rouses our 
curiosity as to what Plato, Aristotle, and Kant 
thought of it all. The problems that arise when 
we live instead of drift turn our attention to 
the big things that have been achieved by other 
men. There are many interesting things to do: 
the more interests we have the more contacts 
we will have with the wealth of knowledge that 
lies all about us. Try the profs, too. Many of 
them are good eggs. A little companionship with 
them will help to jar a man out of his compla- 
cency. Last but not least, a part of the game 
is to be sensitive to the deepest personal prob- 
lems of those about you. In the quiet, under the 
trees at evening they sometimes emerge when 
you least expect them. “No man is ever led to 
give money to foreign missions because the exact 
value of pi is unknown, but many a dollar has 
come in, I venture to say, because no cure for 
sorrow is known.” No, reader, the quotation is 
not from a theologian—the writer of those words 
is H. L. Mencken. Face to face with sorrow— 
for which in itself there is indeed no cure—the 
student may desire to see how it has been faced 
down in the past. There may be an answer in 
the New Testament. It is life itself that drives 
us most profitably to books. 


Faith’s Demands 


FTEN in a discussion of religious faith we 
talk as if it were a proposition we could 
adopt at will. Yet we would be no less 
intelligent were we to claim that if we 

so willed we could make the first college football 

team or go into the laboratory and improve on 
the Edison lamp. Faith is not a proposition that 
can be easily adopted; is a principle that must be 
lived. Christianity is not an assembly of easy 
propositions. Jesus never called men to a soft 
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life; rather He called them to a life of concen- 
trated, hard work. As we saw it in a scenario 
recently, any man can lead a crooked life, but it 
takes a fellow with guts to go straight. 

Faith demands two things that are supremely 
hard. In the first place it demands that a man 
use all the brains in the shop. Christian faith 
is not blind. It is not an excuse for being a fool. 
One-half truth may be “Columbus found a world, 
and had no chart save one that faith deciphered 
in the skies,” but the other half is that Columbus 
had spent weeks and months over the best avail- 
able maps and charts to acquire some rational 
basis for his faith.. Can one find a greater faith 
than that of a Pasteur, who, despite the antagon- 
ism and ridicule of his colleagues continued to 
work for two decades toward the cure of small- 
pox. Faith was the sustaining power, but had 
there not been hard work, the faith would have 
been for naught. So Christian faith demands 
concentrated effort of the hardest type. 

Secondly, faith requires what is often even 
harder in our college world, namely that a man 
be a good listener. You can’t hear “Central” un- 
less you have first picked up the receiver. The 
still small voice will not be heard unless we de- 
liberately take time to listen. William Tyndall, 
the English scientist, used to tell how he would 
often work for days on a problem in his labora- 
tory and apparently accomplish nothing, and 
then while lying on the grass gazing idly at the 
sky above, in a flash of intuition he would see 
the whole problem solved for him. But he would 
not have seen it unless he had kept his mind 
ready for the intuitive flash. 

So faith means not only preparing ourselves 
to learn God’s will by hard work, but keeping 
ourselves prepared to catch those highest intui- 
tions that come to us from God in meditation and 
prayer. The development of this art of listening 
is faith’s stiffest demand. 


The Presence of God 


KN the Atlantic Monthly for February there 
is a wistful article by a disillusioned 
Modernist. Apparently the writer was 
once a complacent adherent of the earnest 
but rather barren liberalism that existed just 
before the World War. The shock of that con- 
flict and of events that followed shattered that 
complacency from top to bottom. The advance 
of the science of psychology has further raised 
many questions—we imagine it has been more 
of a disturbing element than he himself realizes. 
There is no escape for him back onto rigid ortho- 
doxy: he cannot turn away from liberty. Yet 
he feels, quite evidently, that virtue has gone out 
of him and out of his fellows. He feels that 
somehow God—the personal God—has been lost. 
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The shadow of the deep denial of Him in the 
War is over the whole article but the trouble goes 
further. Contact seems to have been lost. Prob- 
ably the plight of this man is the plight of many; 
perhaps all of us, in our darker moments, share 
this vast uncertainty. It would be idle to try to 
exorcize this mood with vain words. This is 
surely a part of the discipline of every man who 
is determined to face life squarely and unafraid, 
Of course, there will be few difficulties for any 
one who is content with a private deity of his 
own—whose peculiar function is to endorse his 
particular morality. A God who is at once the 
Source of Energy and the Father of All Spirits 
is a different matter. How shall we of finite un- 
derstanding and unstable emotions grasp even 
the hem of his garment? There is no easy an- 
swer to a question like that. If there were, life 
at its best would be meaningless. Perhaps we 
continue to look too far afield. It may be that 
he is striving to reveal himself always every 
day in darkness and in light, in hope and in sor- 
row, in love and beauty, in earth and sky and 
air, in your heart and in mine, in all the human 
persons who surge about us—but we must have 
a Sign. The great revelation in Jesus Christ, 
what is it? We seem too tired or too preoccupied 
to make it our own. We would have it given to 
us with no trouble on our part. “The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth.” Perhaps it is on the path 
of duty, absorbed in His service, that we may 
feel suddenly and without warning the touch of 
a shoulder against ours and turning find that we 
have a Comrade on the Way. Till then let us set 
up no idols in our heart. 


About Evangelism 


SIHERE is a shyness among folks today 
about using the term evangelism. If that 
is mainly because this great term has been 
badly mauled about, we can only be glad. 
But if it indicates any confusion or uncertainty 
about the reality and need for seeking from in- 
dividuals definite commitment to Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior, and to his purposes in life, then 
we believe we are in place of great danger. 

The growing demand that the teachings of Je- 
sus be acted upon in every sphere and relationship 
of life has been heartening and refreshing. It is 
impossible to over-emphasize that need. But if 
Jesus is even mainly a great teacher, then the rec- 
ords we have of his life and teaching in the gos- 
pels and the witness to him in the Church for 
twenty centuries is entirely false. 

We need new thought given to the sweeping 
claims, demands and offers of our Lord. We must 
face squarely and honestly his challenge to give 
supreme loyalty and affection to his own person. 
A study of the self-consciousness of Jesus must 
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either lead us to kneel before him in adoration, or 
to dispense with him as a clever but nevertheless 
cheap humbug.’ Of late we have done a good deal 
of apologizing for sending missionaries to non- 
Christian peoples. ‘‘We have so much that is un- 
Christian in our own social life, while these peo- 
ple, even the most primitive, have so much to 
teach us,” we are reminded. We place ourselves 
unreservedly among those who feel that our mis- 
sionary message has in recent years grown 
deeper than otherwise through a zealous effort to 
learn of the good in other religions; yet anybody 
but a very obtuse person has always known that 
the non-Christian world has much to teach us, and 
certainly the most slow-witted must have recog- 
nized that ours is not a fully Christian nation. 
But the real question is not concerned primarily 
with the degree to which we are Christian or the 
degree to which non-Christian peoples are worthy 
of following. The sharp point is, have we as in- 
dividuals and as groups committed ourselves com- 
pletely to the supreme lordship of Jesus as he 
demands that we do? 

A recent visitor, William Paton, who was for 
years secretary of the British Student Movement 
and is now secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India, has brought us refreshing evi- 
dence from his field. While he is, as he said, 
uninterested in dogmatism, he is convinced that 
there is a world of difference between the one 
who is a Hindu at his best and the one who is an 
avowed disciple of Jesus Christ. 

One cannot but respect and sympathize with the 
man who says he cannot accept the claims of our 
Lord, but for those of us that say we do make the 
venture there is no question as to the supremacy 
we must give him. Having given him the place 
he claims and having accepted from him what he 
offers, we are under obligation to go out and share 
the experience we have with others and urge them 
with all the persistency and ingenuity of love to 
join us in commitment to him and his way of life. 

Moreover there is no method by which one’s 
own difficulties are so certainly clarified as by 
striving to carry this evangel—not good advice 
or good questioning—to others. The writer has 
within the past few years, and particularly in re- 
cent months, had repeated evidence of this. 
When young men—students and others—are will- 
ing to unite in an effort to win their fellows to 
discipleship with Jesus, rich results have followed 
both to those who go on this Christ-like errand 
and to those to whom they go. 

Wherever men try to meet the difficulties and 
questions they may be confronted with in such an 
effort, before they meet these questions or dif- 
ficulties in actual person, nothing but obscurity 
and academic fogginess will follow. The lesson 
for the present is therefore plain. We have a 
Christ who is not only the way, but is the truth. 
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No man or woman anywhere has really started to 
live on the highest levels of possibility until one 
has linked up his or her life as a frankly avowed 
disciple of Jesus Christ in whom we find the full 
revelation, love and power of God. 


Students Hungry for Spiritual Reality 


Z| IIE unusually impressive annual report of 
the Philadelphian Society (the Associa- 
tion at Princeton) says: “Among under- 
graduates there is a genuine hunger for 
reality and sincerity. When Christians talk of 
conversion and surrender and the power of prayer, 
undergraduates want to see those things cut 
deep. When they do not, they seek for reality 
in gratifying those things which seem to them 
most real. They drink. They are immoral. They 
do the things in the whole gamut of flagrant com- 
mandment breaking, and exult in it. There is a 
certain commendableness in all this. They are 
victims of their own passions, yet there is not a 
tinge of hypocrisy in it all, and that is just its 
saving feature. Men want something real, and if 
they can get it in the realm of supernatural Chris- 
tianity they are going to take it. It means that 
religious revival, if revival there is, is going to be 
tremendous, sincere and vital. It means that 
Christianity is going to possess the whole man, 
or none of him at all. As far as Christianity is 
concerned, our task is to seize the dynamic which 
can transform the individual and turn him into a 
God-guided, God-directed force. If we are to suc- 
ceed here in Princeton, this can be fully ap- 
proached only by people who incarnate and live a 
belief in supernatural Christianity, and who trans- 
mit this to other people under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the faith and confidence that God 
can work miracles in the lives of people. 

“We have a great many man-made schemes for 
religious organizations, and we wonder why they 
fail. Many times they have not been tested by 
prayer, and in those few times when they have, 
the prayer has asked God for approval of our plan 
rather than our being receptive of His. For vital 
effectiveness in our own lives, we start with get- 
ting ourselves out of the plan of our life, with our 
own schemes, and allowing God to flood in, by 
communing with Him daily in a quiet time of re- 
ceptivity in which He can speak to us and reveal 
to us His will. When all personal relationships 
and all questions are thus submitted to the test 
of the best that we know in prayer, it finds a 
response in the people with whom we come in con- 
tact. It has to do with every decision that one 
makes in life. It makes new standards of hon- 
esty, purity, unselfishness and love. It is a cap- 
tivating thing. It has done more to affect the at- 
titude of college men and women on matters of 
vital religion today than any other single 
approach.” 
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Correspondence 


What Advice Do You Give? 


The President of a local Association wrote to a 


student secretary. His letter, and the secretary’s 
reply, are printed below. It is needless to say that 
both were written without thought of publication. 
We feel sure many think the student states a 
rather common problem. Was the secretary 
right? We would honestly like to hear from a 
number of readers about this. 


The Student's Letter. 

You ask me how I feel about life in general. I 
don’t have time to think about what I think about 
life. That is the trouble with college these days. 
They work the willing and talented students until 
they have no time to read or even think or even 
study. And I am losing my faith in activities, 
even if I am in so deep. They rob a man of the 
real benefits of an education. I sometimes feel 
as though I were wasting my time. I hardly ever 
study or read and yet I am on the go from morn 
’til night. I am doing too much, and it is begin- 
ning to tell on me. I get too tired; I do not get 
enough sleep, and Dad scolds me all the time 
about doing too much. But once you are in, it is 
hard to get out. Am I not right about all these 
activities? I wish there was some way out of 
the mess. I like to do things and help people. I 
am happiest when I am doing something for some 
one, but I also feel that my college days are very 
precious; they are the days of preparation for a 
life work and should be used as such. We ought 
to read and think and pray more and study more 
and deeper. We ought to be alone a lot, but as 
things now are I never have a minute to myself. 


The Secretary's Letter. 

Just a word, which will only be saying out loud 
what vou are constantly saying to yourself—you 
are not preparing for life; you are living life 
right now. Some actuary has figured out that, on 
the average, one-fifth of a man’s working life is 
spent in college. If life is one hectic rush from 
“morn ‘til morn” now, so that you feel all dis- 
organized and chaotic inside, so will it be tomor- 
row and day after tomorrow. No price is too 
heavy to pay for the achievement of poise and 
peace and self-control—a growing unity of per- 
sonality. Drop the Y. M. C. A.; studies; oil burn- 
ers; gospel teams and everything else, if neces- 
sary in order to achieve this self-mastery. Noth- 
ing else matters so much as this. Do it now! 
Right today! Not next January, but right off! 


I speak as a brother, and your heart of hearts 
tells you that these are words of wisdom and 
Heed and be saved. Does the Y. M. C. A. 


truth. 


aim to produce anything less than this in its mem- 
bers? Well then, if you, the president, are not 
even struggling after it, how much of victory 
shall we expect for the others? 


Dean Clark and the Dartmouth Report 


My DEAR SIR: 

I have just read in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
“Dartmouth—A Year Later’”—which you denom- 
inate a “ringing reply” to something, I don’t 
know quite what. Frankly, the thing doesn’t 
ring very clearly in my ears. I wish that some- 
body who could write simple English had gone 
over the article and made it intelligible to the 
average reader. 

So far as I can determine it means that the 
Dartmouth student wants to study whatever he 
pleases, go to class whenever he feels like it, and 
submit to no discipline of any intellectual sort. 
In such a case I do not see why he does not stay 
at home and read a little in the village library 
and let those young people who really want a col- 
lege education go to college. 

In answer to the question as to “‘What Are Men 
in College For,” I would say that men with this 
sort of idea cught not to be in college at all. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. 

Univ. of Ill. 


The Crime Wave 


(A correspondent suggests that the World Court 
enthusiasts tackle another task.) 


DEAR SIR: 

Last fall the student Association Movement 
massed forces in a nationwide movement to sup- 
port the World Court. This is the first great 
movement of the kind ever attempted by the 
student Associations and is a significant fact in 
their life history. 

The issue at stake, however, has already come 
to a close. Is it not now a pressing question, to 
what other nation-wide movement, if any, shall 
the student Association direct its attention? In 
other words, is this nation-wide policy to be a 
permanent or a transitory thing? Much money 
and enthusiasm have been spent in bringing about 
a unity of action; to abandon the working plan, 
efficient thus far, after three months of use, 
might prove a waste of money and time. It would 
be like building an immense flour mill to produce 
one pound of grist. There is much grinding to 
be done along the same line in which the Associa- 


tion is now working; that is, in creating public 
opinion. 
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March, 1926 


Our United States of America leads the world 
in crime. No doubt that is common knowledge to 
every American; certainly other nations realize 
it, for crime is running prohibition a close sec- 
ond in table conversation in foreign countries. 
Frankly, our “criminal’s paradise” is a huge joke 
to every nation but our own. We fail to see the 
joke. What is more deplorable, we fail to see in 
it a very serious situation. For any who might 
be in doubt here are some statistics. They are 
quoted (by permission) from a series of articles 
written for The Saturday Evening Post by Rich- 
ard Washburn Child. 


Comparing our crime record with that of other 
countries: England and Wales together in 1924 
had less than 200 murders. The city of St. Louis 
alone exceeded that record in 1924. 

All France in 1919 had only 585 murders. 
Each of six cities; Detroit, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
exceeded that number in 1924. 

During the past ten years there have been 
100,000 murders in the United States, according 
to the report of the American Bar Association. 

In no year has the record been less than 8,500. 
It has been steadily increasing until it has ar- 
rived at a tetal of 11,000 per year. 

Mr. Child convincingly argues that the reason 
murder is so popular is that it goes unpunished. 
The American Bar Association reported that 
during 1921 there were 260 murders in New 
York County and only three convictions of mur- 
der. Contrast this with London which, in 1922, 
had only fifteen murders, two of which went un- 
solved and only one of which led to an acquittal. 

The result of this inquiry, which has been a 
matter of years, has firmly convinced Mr. Child 
that unless public opinion rallies to support law 
enforcement, the prospects of checking the rise 
of the crime tide are hopeless. 


To help form right public opinion it should be 
our job to arouse the easy-going citizen to the 
seriousness of the situation. It should be our 
job to lend support toward divorcing the public 
from some of the misconceptions that are such a 
hindrance to justice. A robbery or murder skill- 
fully done is too highly applauded. Many a well- 
meaning citizen voices his admiration for the 
crook who is clever enough to make a million dol- 
lar daylight robbery, but relatively few ever hear 
of the officer who risked his life in attempting to 
apprehend the robber. The popular opinion that 
every murderer is insane, abnormal, or “a _ sick 
man,” is a tool used by the criminal and his 
“criminal” lawyer. In short, the sentimentality 
of the present day armors the criminal in a law- 
proof suit of mail. It should be our job to help 
convince the public that it is the law that needs 
the armor and not the criminal. It should be our 
job to combat the popular idea that strict law 
enforcement does not make for less criminality, 
and that law is only vindictive and revengeful. 
This point is all-important. The youth of this 
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present age has jumped head over heels into 
crime. A prominent judge is quoted by Mr. Child 
as saying that youth now furnishes between 
seventy-five and eighty per cent of the offenders 
and felons, which increase is considered amazing 
over the figures of previous years. It seems to 
indicate that this age of “unrestrained youth” 
has a not too subtle connection with the crime 
wave. Still the public conjures with the old 
phrase, “The pendulum will swing back.” Be it 
noted that this is a hypothetical pendulum, not 
governed by the law of gravity. If it swings back 
something will have to swing it. That something 
will be public opinion. 

In taking on our new function of forming public 
opinion, as in the work now under way, a new 
field is open to us in which the student Associa- 
tion stands, in one more phase of activity, side by 
side with the Church. The churches cannot and 
of course will not do all this work alone. 

LEONARD Woop. 

Yale. 


Does Football Need Revision? 
TO THE EDITOR: 


If it is imagined that I sit through a football 
game merely because it is being done, or because 
I feel my duty toward the school demands it, it 
is, to say the least, pure imagination. I will ad- 
mit that I have noticed spectators at football 
games whom, it appeared, were bored; but it was 
not difficult to see why. . . . Why these, who as 
far as the game is concerned are comparatively 
outsiders, should not be bored by something with 
which they are not at all in touch, is far be- 
yond me. But students play the game when we 
can and enjoy it thoroughly while watching it, and 
we are going to raise merry—you know what— 
with any one that even suggests taking it away 
from us. 

If these bored ones insist upon spending their 
money at our football games, merely for want of 
a better place to spend it, or for lack of a place to 
go, then it is their funeral. I think I can get you 
to admit that there is, usually, little effort spared, 
particularly on the parts of the players, to give 
value received for all money spent at the gates. 
We enjoy the games, if they do not. 

E. F. GREENE, JR., ’27. 

Lafayette College. 


NOTE: We fear our correspondent has missed 
much of the point of recent discussions about re- 
vising football. These discussions differ from all 
that has gone before in that, in this case, the de- 
mand for change comes from the players them- 
selves. It was mostly started by Owen, the man 
who wore three H’s at Harvard. As a contem- 
porary remarks in this discussion, the hand that 
wields the pen throws the forward pass. 
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The Book Shelf 


By A. W. Kornhauser. 


HOW TO STUDY. 


versity of Chicago Press. 


Uni- 


25 cents. 


Many students discover, in the midst of their 
course, or alas! at its end, that much of their col- 
lege life has been wasted because they never 
learned how to study properly. Here is a booklet 
that gives in concise form many helpful sugges- 
tions on conditions favorable to concentration, the 
point of view and method of study, how to con- 
centrate, etc. The material presented has been 
tested out by several years’ use in the School of 
Commerce and Administration at the University 
of Chicago. 


D. BR. FP. 
THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. Scrib- 


ner. $1.50. 


Once every ten years the Trustees of Lake For- 
est University, administering the Bross Fund, 
award a prize of $6,000 for the best book upon 
the general subject of Christianity. The compe- 
tition is open to “the scientific men, the Christian 
philosophers and historians of all nations.” The 
prize for the present decade has been awarded 
to Professor Macintosh of Yale for his book on 
“The Reasonableness of Christianity.” That fact 
in itself vouches for the importance of the work. 

The book will be of particular interest to those 
who, having some personal experience of the 
Christian religion and some familiarity with its 
traditional theology, are trying to reinterpret that 
experience in the light of modern ideas of the 
universe, and to restate that theology so that it 
may stand foursquare with the rest of our think- 
ing. Its premise is Professor Macintosh’s faith 
in “moral optimism,” the confidence that the man 
of Christian good-will is working in harmony with 
the whole principle of life and being. He tells us 
what Freedom, Immortality, Providence mean 
when so restated. 

Two chapters, on The Historic Jesus and The 
Person and Work of Christ, will be of special in- 
terest to those who are puzzled to understand how 
an historical personage who lived long ago and far 
away can be of present significance in one’s rela- 
tion to God. The closing chapters, on the nature 
of religious knowledge, will attract those who, 
in philosophy courses, have been dealing with the 
problem of epistemology. Indeed, the volume as 
a whole is written from the standpoint of the 
philosopher and on almost every page the strict 
methods of syllogistic logic are followed. 


WILLARD L. SPERRY. 
Theol. School in Harvard. 


THE CHURCH AT PRAYER 
WORLD OUTSIDE. By 
Doran. $2. 


One of the most interesting things about the 
serious reading of Americans today is their readi- 
ness to use British made books. Here is a fact 
of major importance in the field of international 
relations. What matters it who fights the isola- 
tionist battles in the Senate, provided only the 
thinking classes of the nation are cordially hospit- 
able to truth from over the seas? Here is a book 
in which the practices and phrases of the Church 
of England bob up in every chapter, but withal 
it is fresh and interesting to any of us who is 
concerned for vitality in prayer and worship and 
wants to see the breezes of scientific thought blow 
freely through our Christian theology. 

The one reason for the adaptability of this book 
to our student constituency is the fact that Pro- 
fessor Dearmer constantly has in mind not 
trained theologians but the man outside who “sees 
that all our controversies are a little mad” and yet 
who knows he sorely needs God. Perhaps this 
value is enhanced by the not infrequent evidences 
that the author does know American life. 

Several refreshing chapters are given to a study 
of the historical development of worship from the 
days of the Master through the Early Church and 
the Reformation. This should be required read- 
ing for all who want to reform compulsory chapel! 

DAVID R. PORTER. 
VENTURES IN INTER-AMERICAN FRIEND- 

SHIP. By S. Guy Inman. Missionary Edu- 

cation Movement. 50 cents. 


This little book will well repay reading by those 
interested in up-to-date information on South 
America. Dr. Inman is a close student of Latin 
American affairs. The book is intended for dis- 
cussion groups. 

The chapter on “Changing South America’ is 
particularly valuable, for it deals with various 
aspects of South American progress and the new 
idealism that is stirring the Latin American peo- 
ples, particularly the youth. This new idealism 
is the most significant thing in present day Latin 
America, and students should be in touch with it. 
When dealing with international questions, the 
author has the tendency to take an attitude to- 
wards the United States that is unnecessarily crit- 
ical, and his interpretation of certain economic 
and political situations will not be accepted by 
some who are equally familiar with Latin Amer- 
ica, and equally desirous of international right- 


eousness. Nevertheless, we heartily recommend 
the book. 


AND THE 
Percy Dearmer. 


CHARLES J. EWALD. 
Y. M. C. A., Montevideo. 
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The Church Evaluates 


ast were an idealistic band of 
young men and women, with lit- 
tle interest in and no enthusiasm for 
almost every form of present-day 
church activity, and withholding 
their personal commitment until there 
shall emerge a form of church life 
so utterly different from anything 
now discernible as to be almost un- 
recognizable. If Evanston is any cri- 
terion, these young Americans are 
not interested in what has represent- 
ed the church’s call to heroism—the 
foreign missionary enterprise. No 
man on the Evanston program suf- 
fered rougher treatment than the 
speaker who tried to present the 
modern missionary program, yet he 
was probably the most progressive 
foreign missionary executive in any 
American denomination. The stu- 
dents were not interested in what has 
represented the church’s call to loy- 
alty—the support of the denomina- 
tional program. Almost without an 
exception these delegates would be 
numbered with the thousands of 
campus church members which col- 
lege publicity bureaus so complacent- 
ly announce in order to maintain 
standing with the orthodox. But 
these students, while they are in the 
church, are not of the church. When 
they have graduated from college 
they will, in most cases, quickly pass 
into that class which retains a nom- 
inal connection with the church but 
seeks an outlet for its social interest 
elsewhere.—The Christian Century. 


THER conferences and conven- 

tions have been dominated by a 
deeper spiritual note. The Student 
Christian movements in many lands 
have been the result of prayer and 
have always been characterized by a 
deeply devotional spirit. This con- 
vention, on the other hand, while re- 
ligious in aim, sought to express it- 
self more in processes that are intel- 
lectual. There was little evidence 
from first to last that the leaders or 
the rank and file were deeply con- 
scious of Divine direction. There 
was, of course, formal worship, but 
one felt a lack of a warm spirit of 
religious devotion. Another possible 
reason for this obvious lack of reli- 
gious devotion is that a secondary 
reason for the calling of the confer- 
ence was the desire of some of the 
leaders that this conference should 
be not so much a religious gathering 
as the crystallization of an emerging 
Youth Movement. One wonders if 
leaders hoped more for a Youth 
Movement Conference than for a con- 
ference on religious life. 





Last month we published a 
group of reports of the Evans- 
ton Conference. We have been 
interested in scanning in the 
church weekly papers various 
appreciative and critical reports 
of that conference. The ex- 


cerpts here given may be taken 
as typical. 





Professor Fitch gave as his opin- 
ion, later reported: “You are lov- 
able but irresponsible and superficial, 
and, despite all your radical state- 
ments, inherently conservative. Your 
minds are undisciplined and dissipat- 
ed. You have impressions of ideas, 
but not ideas. A little less moral 
conscience and a little more intellec- 
tual conscience wouldn’t hurt you.” 

What, in a word, is the significance 
of the Evanston Conference and will 
its influence carry on? That is hard 
to tell, for it is backed by no organ- 
ization and the idea that called it 
into being is hardly distinctive 
enough or suffused with sufficient 
passion to produce a continuing and 
growing influence, although the Con- 
ference Continuation Committee will 
seek to accelerate the momentum al- 
ready gained. It tried to fulfill two 
purposes, one of which is difficult and 
the other impossible. First, it sought 
to bring together an unrepresentative 
cross-section of student life to declare 
convictions about and legislate for all 
Communions without having a well- 
grounded sense of the historical and 
practical difficulties that lie in the 
way. And secondly, it was impossi- 
ble for this small group of the youth 
of America (among whom there is 
not yet clearly evident the ground- 
swell of the world Youth Movement) 
to become suddenly fired with suffi- 
cient passion and illumination to lift 
themselves by their own volition into 
the semblance of a Youth Movement 
like the movements in other countries. 

—ARTLEY B. PARSON 
in The Churchman. 


FTEN “the gallery” was made to 

function as the “mother-in-law” 
in the widely current joke, probably 
because the people in the gallery 
were supposed to represent the older 
people in the churches of the United 
States against whom the youth were 
expected to revolt and to whom they 
were to tell what they thought of the 
Church. This “gallery” evinced a 
persistent interest in all that went on 
below and appeared to take without 
wincing the fearless bombarding. . . . 
This is a carrying out of the peda- 


Evanston 


gogical theories so rampant at pres- 
ent, and which declare that youth do 
not need any life tests, and even facts 
are not important, and so instruction 
is vain. The one thing important to 
a youth is “to think for himself” and 
to “cultivate self-expression.” The 
end of this kind of thing is not yet, 
and its fruit is not matured. A false 
materialistic psychology is largely in- 
strumental in this development, and 
parents, teachers and trainers have 

great responsibility. 
—Presbyterian and Herald and 
Presbyter. 


T= forward-looking youth of re- 
ligious purpose in the colleges 
are fully committed to the scientific 
method. Thought contributions in 
any field, however closely bearing on 
faith and morals, if they present 
trustworthy scientific credentials, will 
have a hearing. ... On the other 
hand, the students took a decidedly 
religious view of the world and the 
universe. They were either unaware 
of a currently held mechanistic view 
of the cosmic process or they were 
not challenged by it. Doubtless the 
group was a highly selective one from 
the point of view of moral idealism, 
and it may have been less so with 
reference to awareness of certain 
philosophic trends growing out of the 
scientific movement... . 

As a discussional experience, the 
conference left much to be desired, 
and possibly its greatest contribution 
in this connection pertained to what- 
not-to-do on another such occasion 
when so large a number are to be 
enlisted in group discussion. Never- 
theless, by the last day the confer- 
ence had found itself and group pur- 
pose was in process of formation. 

—CHARLES H. FAHS 
in Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


NA ANY in the conference were 
+ about as passively receptive as 
the average audience and as ready to 
take things for granted. To say that 
these youth, as a group, were “flam- 
ing in revolt” or “seething with a 
spirit of rebellion” (as the headlines 
of a Chicago newspaper had it) was 
an absurd exaggeration meant for a 
sensation-loving public. If one were 
to try to generalize about the atti- 
tude of the group as a whole toward 
the Church, he could not do better 
than to say that it was one of “criti- 
cal loyalty.” 

If there was one point more than 
another at which the students failed 
to grasp the significance of the 
Church, it was in the lack of em- 
phasis on the inner habit of prayer 
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and the mystical aspect of life in 
general. Of the Church as the great 
institution of worship they seemed to 
have rather slight comprehension. 
No one could listen to these students 
without concluding that, soon or late, 
our present denominationalism is 
doomed. They apparently felt that 
our existing denominational lines are 
characterized by no present-day real- 
ity. Again, no one at this conference 
could doubt that there is a magnifi- 
cent social and international idealism 
among our college youth. They were 
determined to have a Church which 
would grapple vigorously with all 
these thorny problems of modern civ- 
ilization. In the third place, one feels 
sure that these students are going 
to stand by the Church. This was 
their chief query: Could they work 
through the Church for the accom- 
plishment of the goals they had in 
mind? Voices were not lacking to 
say that there was little hope in the 
Church as now organized and con- 
trolled. But the dominant note was 
not that of the “come-outer.” They 
were interested in all the efforts of 
denominational boards to co-operate 
—in the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, the Foreign Missions 
Conference and other inter-board or- 
ganizations. They were extraordi- 
narily interested in the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches. Indeed, the 
way in which their eyes turned to the 
Federal Council was one of the gen- 
uine surprises of the conference. 
The actual division is not between 
the young and the old. It is be- 
tween the young-minded and the old- 
minded—between those, on the one 
hand, who are aflame with passion to 
build a better world and those, on 
the other hand, who show a comfor- 
table complacency whether a better 
world is really possible. Both types 
of mind are found among the young 





as well as among the old. No one 
could come away from Evanston, 
however, without being convinced 


that among the youth the percentage 
of idealism is higher. 
— SAMUEL McCrREA CAVERT 
in Christian Work. 


T was a meeting of radicals, young 

radicals. A student movement! 
A revolt of youth! But withal it 
showed thoroughness in planning and 
execution. The questions presented 
for discussion were fairly presented, 
both sides being presented from the 
platform. 

On a whole it was a bolshevistic 
meeting. It was a spectacle of youth 
with its immature thinking, super- 
ficial discussion, unguided enthusi- 
asm, rash gestures and radical activi- 
ties running rampant. It was youth 
unguarded or unguided. 

—FRANK H. LEAVELL 
in The Baptist. 





_ students have done more 
thinking on the war issue than 
any other. Their thinking on the 
church has hardly gone beyond the 
stage of an utter indifference to the 
things which now occupy most of the 
attention of churchly institutions, 
and a complete repugnance for the 
denominational system of modern 
protestantism. They do not feel that 
they have been encouraged to do any 
real thinking on industrial issues in 
college. When a question was unex- 
pectedly thrown at them which might 
affect their immediate conduct, they 
were as glad to dodge action as 
would have been a convention of their 
elders. The celerity with which the 
resolution condemning college frater- 
nities was passed on for future con- 
sideration by a still unformed com- 
mittee was a striking illustration of 
this readiness to “get out from un- 
der” on a personal and immediate 
issue. 

The closing hours of the conference 
benefitted enormously by the presence 
of Stanley High. Under a pressure 
ef business which would have 
swamped any ordinary presiding of- 
ficer, of whatever age, he still man- 
aged to give every element in the 
conference a feeling that it had been 
fully represented, and at the same 
time to bring the gathering out at a 
clearly discernible goal. This new stu- 
dent movement is likely to be regarded 
with suspicion by the very forces to 
which it will come offering alliance. 
Whether it finds support or not; 
whether the Evanston conference 
leads to a permanent movement or 
not; whether its continuation commit- 
tee continues or not, the conference 
which has beet. held is all to the good. 
It did the students who were there 
good. It ought to do the churches 
good. 

—PAUL HUTCHINSON 
in The Christian Century. 


"THE student discussions revealed a 
woeful lack of knowledge of the 
history, the functions, and the prob- 
lems of the church. Many came to 
the conference, seemingly, to start a 
youth movement just for the sake of 
a youth movement similar to the 
youth movements in other countries. 
The majority lacked a clear vision of 
the solution of the problems. ...A 
‘arge percentage seemed to lack the 
honest consecrated dedication to the 
task which characterized Christian 
students of a generation ago. They 
were willing to point out the flagrant 
weaknesses of the church without as- 
suming their personal responsibility 
of aiding the church to become what 
Christ intended it to be. 
Many students said _ that 
needed to be rediscovered. 
been lost? 


Jesus 
Has he 
I’m convinced that mil- 
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lions have found him, and thousand 
are finding him every day. The great 
need, today, is not only to find him, 
but courageously to follow him. 
—ARTHUR JOHNSON 
Lutheran Theol. Seminary. 


N the recommendation of the 

findings committee that “one 
united church be substituted for de- 
nominational organizations,” they de- 
bated for hours and would not be 
denied. The galleries regarded this 
as futile, and some ardent church- 
men were so eager to correct youth 
at this point that they became en- 
meshed in a bootless effert to stem 
this rising tide. . . . Back of this are 
years of history. Students who at- 
tend the same classes, belong to the 
same societies, and root for the same 
teams have seen no reason why they 
should not worship together and work 
through the same religious organiza- 
tions. 

A new movement is now under way. 
Never again will a thousand students 
assemble under their own manage- 
ment to inquire into the Church, 
without coming with more facts and 
better informed. To help them know 
the Church is the task of the Church. 
No other organizations can or will do 
this and if the churches turn this job 
over to some other group they may 
expect a resolution next time: “Be 
it resolved that the churches be 
abolished.” A continuation commit- 
tee chosen at this conference now 
faces its task of carrying on this 
movement, and it has already begun 
its work. 

—C. M. MCCONNELL 
in Zion’s Herald. 


"ToEee is such a thing as the 
danger of becoming professional! 
youths, and of forgetting that the in- 
evitable years are forcing one into 
the gallery. I am impressed with 
the loss that the young people have 
sustained in their extreme declara- 
tion of independence. This loss con- 
sists in their cutting off so sharply 
one of their sources of information. 
One of the chief things lacking at 
Evansten was information, and while 
discussion is most important, it can- 
not go on fruitfully without a suf- 
ficient basis of facts. The encourag- 
ing thing was that the young people 
themselves were the first to confess 
this fact and did it over and over 
again on the floor of the conference. 
They deliberately refused to make 
pronouncements on various pressing 
questions, because they felt their lack 
of sufficient knowledge to enable them 
to judge. 

Another encouraging thing was 
their almost unanimous acceptance of 
the Church as the instrument best 
fitted to proclaim and extend the 
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C. A. freshmen? 
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DO YOU KNOW??? 


Why the author of “What Ails Our Youth’ thinks 
students should be members of of ficial church 


Why an editor of the Curistian Century thinks 
American “revolt of youth” is pagan? 


Why a social worker thinks Evanston was saved by 
tts last fifteen minutes? 


How Northwestern University initiates its Y. M. 
Some college chapels resemble railway waiting 


These and many other interesting questions 
were dealt with in the February number of THE 








Kingdom of God. It is true that 
their description of this Church will 
sound strange in many ears. It is 
to have entire freedom of belief and 
freedom for the interdenominational 
activities of its ministry; it is to 
have both a religious and a social 
message; it is to be a united Church 
with varied types of worship, such a 
Church substituted for denomination- 
al organizations, and so on. 

—JAMES H. NICHOL 

in Christian Work. 


past lacked backgrounds, they did 

not sufficiently appreciate how 
our Christian religion has institution- 
alized itself. But their criticisms were 
penetrating and fundamental and, in 
the main, accurate. They still looked 
to the church as, far beyond and 
above all other institutions, the one 
agency through which individual and 
social redemption might come. 

Any theologian would have been 
obliged to admit that the Christolo- 
gies of these students were very in- 
adequate. I made a remark to that 
effect to an eminent theclogian and 
he replied, “Thank God!” But in- 
tense loyalty and devotion to Jesus 
Was expressed over and over again. 
These young people seemed to be 
deeply convinced that if they could 
catch his attitudes, if they could 
learn how to apply the principles by 
which he ordered his life, they might 
find the solvent for their own per- 
sonal problems, and for the urgent 
and perplexing social, racial, indus- 


trial and political problems of our 
modern complex life. Above all, they 
were believers in Jesus. The pity of 
it is that they have to fumble so in 
their search to discover how to apply 
“his way.” 

—The Baptist. 





The Place of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Ga. Tech. 


T= Y.M.C.A. at Tech holds a 
unique position—with regard to 
the tradition which has been built up 
around it and also with regard to the 
location of Tech and the policy of the 
faculty. 

Until 1911 Tech had no Christian 
Association. A group of fellows felt 
the need of one and went to 
see the faculty about establishing one. 
The faculty set aside a room in 
Knowles Dormitory. Then arose the 
problem of getting a secretary. 

The same group of students went 
to the southern student conference at 
Blue Ridge, N. C., and there came in 
contact with a young man named 
Gene Turner. He was induced to 
come to Tech and from then on the 
Y grew until now it is housed in a 
handsome $115,000 building on the 
campus. 

Besides the regular duties of Asso- 
ciation Secretary Gene Turner coached 
the scrub football team, started The 
Technique, and the Glee Club. In 
1915 he went to China as a mis- 
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sionary. Every year now the Asso- 
ciation puts on a Gene Turner Cam- 
paign to raise funds for his work in 
China, and all the students cheerfully 
give to show their appreciation of 
what Gene Turner has done to help 
make Tech. 

The freshmen feel the influence of 
the Association even before he sees it. 
A student handbook, prepared each 
year, contains all the campus informa- 
tion that a freshman needs. This is 
sent free of cost a month before 
school opens. Finally, when the fresh- 
man arrives, there is a delegation at 
the station to meet him. And hence- 
forth the Association is the home of 
the freshman in his spare time, al- 
though the attractions of the city of 
Atlanta are but fifteen minutes’ walk 
from the campus. 

The building itself contains a dorm- 
itory, lounging room, games, showers, 
reading room, locker room, grill room, 
pressing club, barber shop, offices of 
The Technique, post office, and audi- 
torium, where the freshmen have to 
meet three times a week. It is the 
central meeting place for all the stud- 
ents. “At the Y,” is the answer given 
to the query as to where one man will 
meet another. Here are held all the 
class-meetings, Marionette, and Glee 
Club practices, spirit meetings, and 
motion pictures. 

The work is carried on mostly by 
the students themselves. There is a 
secretary and his assistant, who do 
the general supervision and keep the 
machinery in good shape. There are 
fourteen department heads with three 
or four men related to each; thus a 
considerable number of students have 
opportunity to develop leadership 
power. Once a week these depart- 
ment heads get together for a Cabi- 
net meeting to discuss their problems 
together. . 

The work is divided up into such 
groups as Friendship Council; Bible 
Classes; Receptions; Blue _ Ridge; 
Clubs; Intercollegiate Relations; Cam- 
pus Service; Publicity; Campus Di- 
rectory; Boys’ Work; Deputations; Fi- 
nance; Employment. 

The student has a friend in the sec- 
retary, for he is always ready to help 
a fellow out of some difficulty. When 
a fellow is in need of advice he turns 
to the secretary, and usually leaves 
feeling much better satisfied than 
when he went in. 

A freshman had the right slant on 
the Association when he said: “If 
you need help, go to the Y; if you 
are lonesome, go to the Y; if you 
have any student activity meeting, 
go to the Y; if you want to pass a 
pleasant hour, go to the Y; if you 
want fellowship, go to the Y. In fact, 
the Y is the Rock of Gibraltar to the 
student.” 

E. J. GORE. 

Ga. Tech. 
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A Unique Labor 
College 


‘EVERAL years ago when the Des 
\7 Moines Association was in a pe- 
riod of expansion, an Industrial De- 
partment was created. Soon after- 
wards Fred Rindge, of the Industrial 
Department, International Commit- 
tee, visited Des Moines to aid in the 
development of new work in the in- 
dustrial field. A visit was made to 
one of the local universities and some 
engineering students volunteered to 
go with Mr. Rindge and the Indus- 
trial Secretary to the Labor Union 
Hall. After explaining the purpose 
no difficulty was encountered in gain- 
ing admittance to the Carpenters’ 
Union meeting. The idea was pre- 
sented that these engineering stu- 
dents might be of help to members 
of the union who desired to form 
classes in mathematics, ete. It was 
made clear that the students would 
volunteer their services, for they in 
turn would gain much from the men 
in a practical way, learning what 
problems the men on the job really 
come in contact with. At the meet- 
ing that night these students went to 
the blackboard and demonstrated the 
service they might render by work- 
ing out problems that were asked by 
various men in the union. Confidence 
was fully established. A hearty in- 
vitation to come back was extended, 


and of course accepted. The next 
night the engineering students not 
only attended the meeting but 


brought a male quartette from an- 
other school. For the remainder of 
the school year two classes in mathe- 
matics were taught in the Carpen- 
ters’ Union by college students, who 
gained a new understanding of in- 
dustrial problems by first hand con- 
tact. 


The following year, the state stu- 
dent secretary, E. R. Hinckley, and 
the writer became interested in the 
possibility of a broader piece of edu- 
cational work throughout the labor 
movement in the city. Already con- 
fidence had been fully established 
with the largest labor union. From 
the outset this idea was a popular 
one with the unions. All labor or- 
ganizations were asked to elect edu- 
cational committees. Practically every 
committeeman was present at the 
first meeting; the spirit was fine and 
the interest keen. The _ industrial 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association acted as chairman. 


An outstanding impression of the 
meeting was the fair-mindedness dis- 
played in the formation of a repre- 
sentative board. This board consists 
of thirty-two members and is consti- 
tuted as follows: Miners Council, 
one; Building Trades Council, two; 
Trades and Labor Assembly, three; 
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Railway Clerks, one; Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, three; Student Body, two; 
Street Railway men, one; Faculty, 
two; Carpenters, one; Laborers, one; 
State Federation of Labor, one; Co- 
operatives, two; Outside of Labor 
Groups, thirteen. The members on 
the board outside of the labor organ- 
izations consist of such men as a 
university president, the superintend- 
ent of public schools, the city post- 
master, several large contractors, the 
State Labor Commissioner, director 
of the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education, a lawyer, and the 
editor of the largest state paper. 
These men are deeply interested and 
an attitude of friendly cooperation 
and mutual understanding exists be- 
tween the so-called business and pro- 
fessional element and the laboring 
groups. 

The County Court House was se- 
cured as the most central place in 
which to hold classes in the evenings 
from 7:30 to 9:00. The courses of- 
fered at the present time are: World 
History; English; Parliamentary 
Procedure; Practical Arithmetic; 
Economics; Psychology; Real Estate 
Law; Public Speaking; General Sci- 
ence; Household Arts; Blueprint 
Reading; Labor Law. It is signifi- 
cant that the workingmen desired 
cultural as well as practical courses. 
The attendance is remarkably good. 


One of the most important results 
being obtained as a by-product of 
this experiment is a broader and 
more intelligent understanding be 
tween the laboring classes of the city 
and the business men. Many of the 
latter have visited classes at the col- 


lege. Others have been invited to 
speak and to conduct forums. The 
governor of the state, and one of 


our U. S. senators recently visited 
the school and addressed the assem- 
bly. Such work as this cannot help 
but develop greater harmony between 
employers and employees, college men 
and workmen. 

This school is now organized on a 
permanent basis. The opportunities 
for such a project in other cities are 
unlimited, if the movement is prop- 
erly organized, carefully guided, ef- 
ficiently supervised and pervaded 
with the spirit of him who was him- 
self a carpenter. 

R. C. McCartuy. 
Industrial Secretary. 





Berkeley Divinity School (Middle- 
town, Conn.) has announced its inten- 
tion of removing to New Haven. 
Among the advantages of the new lo- 
cation will be the accessability cf 
Yale, the university also providing 
land for the new site. 
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Some Sound Bases for 
Co-operation Among 
Student Christian 


Associations 


C O0-OPERATION in social tasks is 
4 essentially a recent development 
within modern democracies. Co-oper- 
ation does not thrive under the drive 
of autocratic authorities. It is a 
process whereby persons and groups 
achieve defined objectives, within vol- 
untarily conceived and agreed upon 
areas of thought and action. The 
emphasis is upon the voluntary as- 
pects of the co-operative relations. 
It is both necessary and wise to more 
clearly define essentially sound bases 
for such democratic co-operation. 

With the rapid influx of numbers 
in the last twenty-five years students 
are coming up to the institutions of 
higher learning from all areas of life 
in America. The great cities with 
their developed life processes and vol- 
atile life-settings have been adding 
their youth in large numbers to the 
student bodies in colleges and univer- 
sities. Such processes in American 
life have complicated the more simple 
social processes in educational institu- 
tions of previous generations. Much 
of the burden of moral and Christian 
leadership amidst such involved stu- 
dent social conditions has fallen upon 
the Student Christian Associations. 
These Associations have been through 
the years and are increasingly experi- 
ments in Christian voluntarism. Their 
mode of approach to these more com- 
plex student life problems is essentially 
upon the lines of democratic co-opera- 
tion. By discussion and voluntary 
agreement as to procedure, they ar- 
rive at social processes calculated to 
remedy recognized social maladjust- 
ments in student life. 

Under the stress of such social 
processes as have been operative in 
American student life in recent years, 
—some of them just hinted at above— 
the Christian Associations have been 
responding to the urge toward demo- 
cratic co-operation. For several years 
we have been furthering student 
Christian work in America through 
councils of Christian Associations, lo- 
cal, regional and national. All these 
are evidences that our student Chris- 
tian Associations are moving forward 
into larger and richer experiences of 
democratic co-operation in serving the 
Student life of America and the 
world. 

But what are sound bases of such 
democratic co-operation? By this is 
meant bases defined within our mod- 
ern scientific concepts of democracy 
and co-operation and in full light of 
the applicable teaching of Jesus. Out 
of an attempt to analyze recent ex- 





Would You Like to 


EXTEND YOUR FRIEND- 
SHIPS? 


A LETTER received by the 
J editor opens the way for 
any student who wishes to do 
so, to enrich his personal con- 
tacts through correspondence 
with students in European uni- 
versities. A number of students, 
of differing nationalities, have 
asked for the names of Ameri- 
can students with whom they 
might open such a correspon- 
dence. Any one interested in 
this project should send his 
name, and a few facts about his 
college work and life plans, ad- 
dressing The Editor, The Inter- 
collegian, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 











periences in several such co-operative 
groups, three suggestions are here ad- 
vanced as a basis for starting discus- 
sion in this important area of our 
common Christian task among the 
students of America. Such demo- 
cratic co-operation to issue in creative 
Christian achievement involves: 

A. Full respect for the personali- 
ties of all participating in these co- 
operating groups. By this is meant 
all that is involved in the new scien- 
tific concept of personality—not mere- 
ly an aspect of a given human be- 
ing but this given human being as 
a concrete human entity. To this 
must be added the essential Christian 
evaluation of personality, as found in 
the teachings of Jesus. This is not 
meant to obscure in any way the 
many variations and differences in 
personalities. But it does mean that 
such differences shall not be taken as 
a basis for difference in respect to 
treatment. I suspect this test is 
about as severe as the average stu- 
dent may be put to. Most of us un- 
consciously carry attitudes developed 
in our ordinary group life with us 
into such Christian councils. Before 
we realize it, our response has been 
made upon such estimations as: “Oh, 
he is from the West” or “She is from 
the East” or “She is from the South” 
or “He is a Negro” or “She is a for- 
eign student.” If such surface dif- 
ferences are permitted to hinder full 
respect for other personalities in these 
co-operating groups the very basis of 
the Christian co-operation is imper- 
illed. 

B. Fair recognition of all opinions 
advanced by others in these group 
discussions. To most of us this exer- 
cisé involves graces of soul not yet 
achieved. It may be costly in time 
and apparently weak in efficiency, but 
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is inevitably the way through. After 
due consideration, we may profitably 
express counter opinions and advance 
counter arguments. But for many of 
us, thought leaps so quickly to con- 
clusion beyond the opinion expressed, 
that our answers tend to ignore the 
other persons’ opinions and carelessly 
pass them as of no significance. Such 
treatment destroys the essential basis 
of Christian co-operation. It denies 
the recognition that Christian court- 
esy decrees we should accord to 
others. It also destroys the very basis 
of social response between those who 
should be in Christian accord. 

C. Ready response to the majority 
decisions of the group. It is conceiv- 
able that decisions arrived at within 
the bases above advanced would never 
bear too hard upon the minority. At 
times minority opinions have pre- 
served valuable principles in the 
world. It is possible there may still 
arise vital issues within our co-opera- 
tive Christian groups requiring 
staunchness among a minority. But, 
experience seems to indicate that in 
our operative C. C. A. groups, the 
more quickly minorities respond to 
the majority decision and throw in 
their energies in the achievement of 
the common Christian task the more 
fully will our student Association 
groups measure up to their heavy 
voluntary responsibilities in the pres- 
ent student generation. 

MARTIN HAYES BICKHAM. 

Chicago 





Summer Groups 


y LANS are being made now for the 
various summer groups. Regard- 
ing the Pilgrimage to Europe, so 
many applications are being received, 
showing such a widespread interest in 
visiting Europe, that the National 
Committee will this year conduct no 
one national pilgrimage. It already 
seems quite clear that several regional 
groups will make up parties to visit 
Europe. Roy McCullough, State Sec- 
retary of Michigan, writes that his 
State Student Council is quite likely 
to conduct a Michigan state student 
nilzrimage to Europe. 

The New York Summer Service 
Group, which has met annually now 
for nine summers, will again make 
New York its headquarters this sum- 
mer. 

The summer industrial groups are 
always self-starters in the various 
communities and it is too early to 
gather up reports of how many such 
groups there will be. It seems quite 
likely that there may be more rather 
than fewer. 

Students interested in any of these 
summer groups should consult their 
Traveling Secretary. 
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A Remarkable Money 


Raising Event 
& has been 


increasingly apparent 
for ten years or more that the 
Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity ef Pennsylvania has been greatly 
handicapped by the lack of adequate 
facilities with which to do its work 
on the campus. The students them- 
selves have been urging action look- 
ing to the securing of quarters suit- 
able for the work. Some five years 
ago sentiment became so strong that 
steps were taken toward the consum- 
mation of the project, and about two 
years ago a building site was pur 
chased in the heart of the campus. 

After careful consideration it was 
decided to secure the services of 
Ward, Wells, Dreshman & Gates of 
New York, and in their hands was 
placed the task of directing a cam- 
paign for $750,000. Students and 
public have joined enthusiastically in 
the project. More than five hundred 
tudents made up the “teams” for the 
campus campaign and under the able 
leadership of the vice-provost of the 
university, Dr. George W. McClelland, 
in ten days secured subscriptions 
amounting to over $51,000 from stu- 
dents and faculty. One subscription 
was cabled from China; two came 
from Africa and several from other 
lands. 

Nothing on the campus has ever 
before aroused such high enthusiasm 
as this campaign and many students 
have made really sacrificial contribu 
tions. The leaders among the stu 
dents, regardless of race and creed, 
were enlisted in the cause. Many 
subscriptions were made by members 
of the Jewish and Catholic faith. 

The city-wide campaign has brought 
the Association to the attention of 
Philadelphia in a favorable way and 
some 700 men and women have been 
working to reach the goal. Up to 
February 1st, 3,119 persons had sub 
scribed $575,985 and it is expected 
that shortly thereafter the full objec 
tive will have been reached. 

More than 200 men spoke in 134 
churches on “religien on the campus” 
and the building. 
They have made a genuine impres- 


need for a new 


ion, spiritually, on the congregations 

that have heard them. Indeed, there 
have many tokens of definite 
piritual returns which have accrued 
through the campaign. It has been 
much more than a money 
affair. 

Work on the new building will be 
begun at the close of the school year. 
Thus for the first time the Christian 
Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania will have adequate 


raising 


quarters in which to house its many 


and varied activities. 
CHARLES O, WRIGHT. 
Univ. of Pa. 





GEORGE EICHNER 
President, U. 


of P. Association 


Out of the Student As- 


sociation Movement 


t Mens Student Association Move- 

ment has been called a_ highly 
multiplying movement. One is fre- 
quently encouraged to find the grad- 
uates of this Movement occupying 
productive and creative positions in 
every corner of the world. A glance 
at the contributors to this issue of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN suggests a mul- 
titude ef Association members and 
conference attendants now perform- 
ing such useful ministries. President 
McConaughy was once a secretary at 
Bowdoin College. Dean Sperry was 
at one time student secretary at Kan- 
sas and Dr. Stewart was a secretary 
at Yale following his active part in 
the cabinet of the Association at Lin- 
field College, Ore. Professor Elliott, 


through several years’ service under 


the International Committee in the 
Student Department, laid the founda- 
tions for the remarkable movement 
of educational thought and practice 
which has come to be associated with 
his name. 





To Carry on 
A CRUCIAL BATTLE 


FOR CHRIST 
and His 
CHURCH 


Among the Students of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


$750,000 Needed 


Payable over three years) 


for the 


University 
Christian Association 


“THE CHURCH ON THE CAMPUS” 
Campaign: January 22—February 1 


GIVE, NOT YOUR MITE, 
BUT YOUR MIGHTIEST 











This poster was effectively used in 
the campaign 
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Is College Democratic? 


I am a Washburn student. As far 
as I can tell I am no different in 
most ways from any other student. | 
am just average. I wear the same 
style of clothes with the regulation 
18-inch bottom trousers and double- 
breasted coat from Ray Beers or the 
Palace, and smoke the same _ brand 
of cigarettes as they do. I am not an 
honor student and probably never will 
be. On the other hand I never flunk 
out. I go to classes occasionally with- 
out my lessons and cut class as often 
as it is safe to do so. 

I go to all football games and yell 
as enthusiastically for the old school 
as the other students. I am just as 
enthused over our victories and just 
as downcast over,our losses as they. 

I am a law student and as such am 
familiar with our glorious Constitu- 
tion and that wonderful Declaration 
of Independence, both giving any citi 
zen the right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. . . . 

I decided to buy a ticket for Mac- 
beth at the office for I knew that 
I would never again have the oppor- 
tunity to see the great Mantell, but 
was coldly informed that they had no 
tickets for the gallery. I had not 
asked for gallery tickets, of course. 
I thought that the Washburn Book 
Store would sell a ticket to any Wash- 
burn student. But alas! Mr. Greenland 
informed me that he had no tickets 
for the baleony. I would gladly have 
bought a seat on the main floor—well, 
they had no tickets for the balcony. 
In short, I was unable to see the great 
Mantell. I will never see him n 
since this was his farewell tour. 

Sut it is not mine to complain. | 
am accustomed to scorn, to sneers, t 
insults, and to American hypocrisy 
which welcomes Washburn students t 
a theater and then refuses one student 
a ticket. I will continue to be an 
average student, yell at the football 
games, boost Washburn and free Kan- 
sas, and the great American Democ- 
racy. I am a colored student. 

L. R. MILLER. 

In the “Washburn College Journa Ae 


Conferences of Church 
Workers 

| URING January two teetings of 

Church Workers in Universities 
were held, one in Chicago for the 
Middle Western territory, and the 
other at Yonkers (New York) for the 
east. At Yonkers they discussed the 
question of Schools of Religion, the 
opportunity for personal work among 
students, and the advisability of look- 
ing forward two or three years to an- 
other Evanston, which would help to 
bring to students the challenge of the 
work of the different denominations. 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C, A. 
and Y. W. C. A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


RUSSIAN STUDENTS IN 
GERMANY 


‘ITHOUT exaggeration it can 
be said that the Russian emi- 
gration in Germany is approaching 
more difficult days than it had ever 
before. One wonders where the emi- 
grants find the strength to overcome 
all these hardships and difficulties 
after years of war and revolution. 

“Only the I. S. S. gives some help 
to the students. About sixty students 
get free lodging in the barracks. Men 
going up for examination get a small 
monthly dole of Mk. 20; the other stu- 
dents support themselves. The Ger- 
mans limit their help to the exemption 
from tuition fees. A student mini- 
mum is today Mk. 90 to 100 per 
month. The most usual income pro- 
ducing activities are work in theatres, 
orchestras, choirs, teaching typing, 
kitchen work and work on railroads. 
Jobs as motor-car drivers are well- 
paid, but make study impossible. In 
the provinces the situation is worse, 
as the market for odd jobs is much 
smaller. Most of the men live on 
credit, which in the provinces seems 
to be still freely given to students. 

“The need is so great that some- 
times it becomes a tragi-comedy. Re- 
cently a big picture concern hired 
sixty Russian students to act as slaves 
for a few marks a day. All the men 
had to shave their heads completely. 
They all did it. This seems to be a 
fact of very little importance, but if 
one remembers that in Russia only 
criminals have been shaved, one real- 
izes how appalling the need must be 
when a student is ready to undergo 
such a humiliating experience for a 
few marks. 

“The political and social life of the 
Russians in Germany is rather dull. 
People are too vitally concerned with 
the problem of bread. The student 
organizations do exist, but their life 
is very quiet. Students spend their 
free time earning money or trying to 
get jobs. Only the Communist stu- 
dent organization is flourishing, as it 
is well supported by the Government.” 





SOUTH AMERICA 


HERE is a well marked move- 
ment among the young people 
of various South American countries 
that is closely related to the youth 


Movement in other lands. Argentina 
seems to have paved the way in this 
new development through what is cur- 
rently known in that republic as the 
university reform movement. As the 
result of the uprising which occa- 
sioned a long-drawn out and even vio- 
lent strike in several of the Argentine 
universities, a certain degree of stu- 
dent participation in faculty control 
was brought about together with some 
modifications of the curriculum. One 
of the interesting developments in con- 
nection with this student move:nent 
which has likewise characterized the 
student movements in other South 
American republics is the strong bond 
of sympathy which exists between the 
students and the working-men. In 
Chile, again and again students and 
working-men have made common 
men’s centres, but they go further 
than that. They have founded institu- 
tions for the poor, known as “Popular 
Universities.” These institutions have 
become in a short time the centre of 
the proletarian movement of the coun- 
try. They have been extended to the 
most important sections of the coun- 
try, and are for the spirit of the 
people a voice of a new day, bringing 
a healing balsam to the sore wounds 
of labor and alleviation for the intel- 
lectual poverty of the people. 





GERMAN YOUTH GROUPS 
REPLY TO PEACE 
CHALLENGE 
S ihers Junge Gemeinde, in its Oc- 

tober number, contains an appeal 
to the youth of Germany from the 
British Peace Federation of Youth, 
the Dutch Youth Movement for Peace, 
and the American Peace Fellowship 
of Youth. The appeal suggests the 
holding of a world conference of 
Youth in 1928, and urges that young 
people in all countries should form 
associations so as to constitute a Uni- 
versal League of Youth. The reply, 
which is signed by twenty-two Youth 
Groups in Germany, declares that the 
youth of Germany having learned the 
lesson of the war, is already devoting 
its energies to the work of peace, but 
that this message has encouraged it 
to continue its co-operation with the 
vouth of all countries and to urge 
the young Germans who have not so 
far taken part in the movement, to 
join it, and help build up the “World 
of Tomorrow.” 


CHANGING CHINA 
Ke UGENE TURNER, formerly sec- 
4 retary at Georgia Tech, and now 
one of the most useful representa- 
tives of the Association working in 
Hankow, China, writes: 


It looked for a time as if we were doing 
little more than beating time, but we are get- 
ting back to working relationships again. We 
had to let the current take its own course last 
spring, but now we are breaking in again and 
I have faith to believe that within the next 
few weeks we shall be changing its course here 
in this city at least. If it were not for the 
so-called national committee of the student 
movement in Shanghai, we should have no 
trouble here now, but they continue to ham- 
mer on local centers, and in spite of a lack of 
interest locally most of the students feel that 
it will be unpatriotic if they do not respond. 
There is no lack of friendship on their part 
here, and that is of course the most important 
thing for us. 

Keep us in the prayers of the students at 
home, and I am sure you will be doing us a 
tremendous service. Our full sympathies have 
been and are with the students, even in their 
opposition to our cause, and I am sure the 
students of America could not withho!d their 
sympathy, too, if they understood the situa- 
tion. Customs autonomy is assured, and I 
have no doubt that the abolition of extra-ter- 
ritorial rights will follow as soon as the Con- 
ference this month can face it. The going of 
that of course means that the Christian appeal 
will have to stand on its own strength and 
value, without the backing of force, I shall 
welcome the changed status, and believe it will 
mean a new day for the Church. It may even 
bring back the sacrificial appeal of missionary 
life. Any way, it can scarcely fail to bring 
a more favorable attitude on the part of China, 
and that will in turn mean enlarged oppor- 
tunity for us. 





AN INTERNATIONAL STU- 
DENT HOUSE IN GLASGOW 


A committee, appointed jointly by 
the Student Christian Movement at 
the Y. M. C. A., which has been at 
work in Glasgow, has purchased 11, 
University Gardens, a fine building 
on a commanding site close to the 
university. The already existing 
Student International Club _ has 
been invited to make its home in 
the house. The club is planned on 
much the same lines as the club 
at the Student Movement House, 
London, with the exception that it is 
for men students only. The house 
has a room for meetings which will 
accommodate about 100 people, sev- 
eral club rooms to be used as lounge, 
study room, games room, etc., and a 
fine billiard room. At the opening 
ceremony on October fourteenth, an 
orchestra provided’ entertainment; 
there was also an impressive candle- 
light ceremony participated in by stu- 
dent representatives of sixteen na- 
tions. 








YOUNG JAPAN 
Goce SAITO, in an address given 
\J at the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Honolulu, gave a picture of the 
spiritual and religious tendencies in 
the Japan of today. There, as else- 
where in the East, we hear of at- 
tempts to form a new religion by “an 
attempt to pick out the best things 
in every established religion, and to 
form a universal faith—to harmonize 
Mahayama Buddhism, new-idealism 
and Christianity. All these facts show 
the existence of dissatisfaction to- 
wards the established religions and an 
unceasing effort to reach some light 
on the fundamental principles of life.’ 
As regards Christianity he says that 
“The Christian movement has become 
indigenous. It is gratifying to note 
that now almost all the activities in 
the Japanese churches and other 
Christian organizations have been 
planned and carried out by the brains 
and the hands of Japanese. It must 
be noticed that the Christian churches 
in Japan have reached the stage not 
only where they are able to stand on 
their own feet in the matter of the 
management of their respective 
churches, but also where they are be- 
ginning to produce something dis- 
tinctly Japanese in their religious ex- 
pression. Though their voice is yet 
feeble, there is no denying that they 
are paving great attention to the 
actual live issues of the day. How to 
apply the teaching of Jesus to indus- 
trial, economic, social and interna- 
tional relationships is the pivotal 
question with the members of the stu- 
dent movement in Janan. Their inter- 
national outlook is widening and they 
are earnest in their attempt to help 
create a new spirit of cooperation, 
ready to stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the realization of the high idealism 
which is the basis of the world’s 
civilization.” 


“STUDENT SERVICE” IN 
KOREA 


Bi HERE are twelve Student Chris- 

tian Associations in Korea, with 
a total membership of 1,202. The 
following story comes from the Y. M. 
C. A. at Seoul: 

“During our visit last spring, at one 
of the meetings, a young student vol- 
unteered to go back to his home and 
help start a Vacation Bible School. 
He had no money, and there was no 
one in his home town whom he knew 
well enough to enlist for his cause, 
except the pastor of his church. He 
visited the pastor on Saturday and ex- 
plained his case. The pastor, anxious 
to encourage his spirit, gave him per- 
mission to state his plans at church 
the next day. On Sunday morning at 





the church service, he spoke about 
this school that he desired to start. 
He was so much in earnest that the 
members that very morning raised 
nineteen yen (about eight dollars) 
and gave him the use of the church 
building for the school. Monday 
morning found the school open with 
the student in charge, and sixty little 
boys and girls in attendance. They 
were there six days each week for 
over one month. Here are the re- 
sults: Sixty children were kept busy 
at useful work and interesting games 
for six weeks. Fifty children learned 
to read and write; they had never 
had such an opportunity before, for 
they were too poor even to buy a 
pencil. Many children learned to 
know Jesus as a friend, and have 
since that time become regular Sun- 
day school members. This is only an 
example of what many students are 
doing in Korea for the furtherance 
of God’s Kingdom.” 





RELIGION AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF RACE 
RELATIONS 


aa | VER a thousand people ap- 

plied for tickets for a confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians held re- 
cently at the Wesleyan Church, Man- 
chester Square, London, to discuss the 
subjects: ‘The Contribution of Reli- 
gion to the Improvement of Race Re- 
lations’, ‘Native Races, a Sacred 
Trust’, ‘Anti-Semitism’, and judging 
by the good attendance in the after- 
noon, and the closely packed church 
in the evening, hardly a ticket can 
have been wasted. The afternoon 
conference, referring to religion and 
race problems in China, Africa and 
India, was full of interest, and pro- 
voked a considerable number of short 
speeches by members of the audience. 
An underlying thought seemed to be 
present in the minds of everyone, 
namely the belief in man’s reason- 
ableness and desire for righteousness, 
no matter to what religion, race or 
color he may belong. The evening 
session on Anti-Semitism was opened 
by a challenging address by Dr. Mon- 
tefiore, followed by a statement of 
the Christian point of view. There 
was no lack of frankness on either 
side, and in the speeches that fol- 
lowed every shade of opinion was ex- 
pressed, including that of a Russian 
Jewish convert in the Anglican priest- 
hood, a Zionist, and a Hungarian Jew. 
Apart from this general atmosphere 
of goodwill, it seems probable that a 
number of those who attended will 
experiment along the same lines in 
their own neighborhoods, gradually 
revealing the old truth which seemed 
to reappear with amazing freshness 
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at the conference—the common origin 
of our religion, with its sacred books, 
and our worship of one God, Creator 
and Father of all men.” 





A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO 
YERGAN 


(Max Yergan, formerly a student in this 
country, is now secretary and organizer of 
Christian Associations among native students 
of South Africa.) 


6 Nese following is from the official 
report of Dr. J. E. Siordet of the 
Paris Missionary Association, who is 
also associated with the World’s Com- 
mittee of the Y. M.C. A. This report 
was made after a six months’ journey 
through Africa: 

At Cana I had the great joy of 
meeting Max Yergan. Besides the 
pleasure of taking part with him in 
a large religious meeting, I had the 
privilege of an hour’s intimate talk 
with him, which remains deeply im- 
pressed on my memory. Mr. Yergan 
is supported by the Negro Associa- 
tions of the U. S. A. for work among 
the native students of South Africa. 
He visits the high schools in order 
to find young men suitable to beconne 
leaders of a young men’s Christian 
Movement. He said to me, “Before 
starting an Association movement it 
is necessary to train men who can 
direct it.” After having been !ooked 
upon with reserve and even with dis- 
trust Mr. Yergan now stands before 
open doors. He has lately been ex- 
empted from the vexation of having to 


secure a visé every three months. He 


receives sO many invitations to differ 
ent places that he cannot respond to 
them all. Even groups of white stu- 
dents invite him. Members of the 
British Administration gladly acknow- 
ledged to me his great intellectual and 
moral value and the influence for good 
that he exercises on his native 
brothers. When I saw him at Cana he 
was in the midst of a lecturing tour 
among the Churches of Basutoland 
which had called him on their own ac- 
cord. He generally speaks in the open 
air, the church-buildings being too 
small to contain the audiences and he 
holds meetings for men only, laying 
special emphasis on the necessity 07 
work, the only guarantee of true inde 
pendence, on the necessity of fighting 
energetically against alcohol, and on 
the need of spiritual strength. All the 
missionaries we met spoke highly and 
admiringly of him. The visit paid by 
Mr. Yergan to the Normal School at 
Morija left an especially deep impres- 
sion and that, I believe, speaks well 
for the future of the Association 
movement in the country of which 
that school is the centre. 
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PSYCHO-THERAPY IN THE 
MINISTRY 


GREAT deal of publicity has 

been given to an article written 
by Dr. Richard Cabot of Boston and 
published in The Survey. The article 
declaims the lack of courses helping 
theological students to deal ade- 
quately with the sick and the abnor- 
mal. We realize that what Dr. Cabot 
says is true of the vast majority of 
theological schools and seems pecu- 
liarly true from a cursory glance at 
their catalogues; yet we are confident 
that the students themselves are more 
awake to the problems than he is 
aware. The very hearty welcome 
which Dr. Cabot received both at 
Union and Cambridge is a witness 
to this. 

Apropos of Dr. Cabot’s suggestions, 
Dr. Anton T. Boisen, who has been 
doing splendid work at the Worcester 
State Hospital, wrote for Christian 
Work an article entitled “The Chal- 
lenge to Our Seminaries.” Quotations 
are worthy of reprinting: 

“The Church takes no interest in 
cases of pronounced mental disorder. 
While she is active in caring for the 
sick and according to the Interchurch 
Survey of 1919, 381 hospitals are sup- 
ported and controlled by the Prot- 
estant churches of America, only 
three of these hospitals, so far as I 
have been able to discover, are es- 
pecially concerned with the problem 
of mental disorders, and even in these 
three the approach is almost wholly 
medical. The large and rapidly in- 
creasing group of sufferers from men- 
tal disorders, aggregating more than 
a quarter of a million inmates of in- 
stitutions, are therefore cared for al- 
most entirely in our state hospitals 
for the insane. Here they are left 
practically without Protestant reli- 
gious ministration. We have there- 
fore this truly remarkable situation— 
a Church which has always been in- 
terested in the care of the sick, con- 
fining her efforts to the types of cases 
in which religion has least concern 
and least to contribute, while in those 
types in which it is impossible to tell 
where the domain of the medical 


worker leaves off and that of the re- 


worker there the 


ligious begins, 





a . . = 

EY To challenge seminary students to discover the true conception 
=| of the Church of Christ for our day and to give themselves solely spe 
} to make their present churches into the nature of the true ideal. Sz 


Church is doing practically nothing. 

“Nor is that all. The Church’s ef- 
forts to deal with those conflicts 
which make for mental disorder. 
* are at present without sci- 
entific basis or intelligent direction. 
The conservative evangelical churches 
are, it is true, still concerned with 
the problem of the sick soul. If one 
asks a minister of the ‘Fundamental- 
ist’ persuasion what he is trying to 
do, a question which I have asked 
many times in the survey work which 
I have done, he will usually answer, 
‘We are trying to save souls.’ Their 
message is indeed a message of salva- 
tion. To them man is innately bad. 
To be saved he needs to be born anew. 
Undoubtedly they are doing some 
good, for their methods are rooted in 
the experience of centuries. 

“My liberal friends, however, sup- 
ply neither treatment nor diagnosis. 
If Billy Sunday comes to town they do 
not cooperate or else they cooperate 
with reservations and exceeding dis- 
comfort. But they have nothing to 
substitute for Billy Sunday’s message 
nor for his methods. For the soul 
that is sick they have no gospel of 
salvation. They are all too ready to 
turn him over to the doctors and then 
forget about him. They are chiefly 
concerned in the attempt to interpret 
the ancient tenets in terms of modern 
thought, and their practical emphasis 
is placed upon programs of social re- 
form and religious education. And 
even in the task of religious education 
it may be questioned whether the real 
dangers and the real objectives are as 
clearly understood as they ought to be. 

“For this situation in the Church 
at large, the theological seminaries 
must take their share of the blame.” 

Dr. Boisen by special arrangement 
is willing to take a limited number of 
properly qualified theological students 
to work with him during the summer. 
No better opportunity is offered any- 
where for men to gain first-hand ex- 
perience in dealing with the abnor- 
mal than in this work guided by so 
skilled a doctor. We would suggest 
that anyone wishing to undertake 
such work write to Dr. Boisen at the 
Worcester State Hospital as soon as 
possible. 














ENGLISH THEOLOGS 


()XE of the most interesting things 
we have seen this month has 
been the splendid questionnaires which 
the Student Christian Movement in 
England has written in preparation 
for the conference of theological stu- 
dents to be held at Swanwick April 
12-17. The purpose of the conference 
is to help the students to think out 
their religious position in relation to 
the man in the street. The chief sub- 
jects to be considered will be: Belief 
in God; The Presentation of the 
Christian Faith; The Nature and 
Purpose of the Church; Worship; The 
Church and the Ministry in Action, 
to the discussion of each of which a 
day will be devoted. How thought- 
fully the problems are being faced 
will be seen in this portion of the 
questionnaire on “The Presentation of 
the Christian Faith,” which we re- 
print below. We hope to publish a 
report of the conference in the June 
INTERCOLLEGIAN : 


THE ETHICAL (PRACTICAL) ASPECT 
OF THE FAITH 

What kind of guidance are people 
looking for? 

Problems of relationship; e. g., 
Christianity in home life. Marriage. 
Parents and children. Conflict be- 
tween older and younger generations. 
Christianity in professional life. Com- 
promise, use of time, money, recrea- 
tion, etc. 

The consideration of these subjects 
raises a number of extremely impor- 
tant questions. It may help our study 
if some of these are at least noted in 
outline. 

1. Is there such a thing as a “so- 
cial ethic”? 

We all agree that a redeemed 
world means redeemed men and 
women. But is it also true that 
in some cases you have to redeem 
the “order” or “system” before 
you can redeem the individuals, 
because their individual action 1s 
paralyzed by the corruption of the 
former? 

2. Has Christianity, as such, a 
“policy” or “program” comparable in 
its practical detail to that of Social- 
ism or Communism? Is the “Chris- 


tian policy” something which can be 
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substituted for the policies which now 
hold the field? Are, e. g., non-resist- 
ance, promiscuous almsgiving, humil- 
ity, self-sacrifice a substitute for com- 
petition, private property, pride, etc.? 

3. We naturally think of the duty 
of the Christian minister in relation 
to all this. Ought we steer between 
the two extremes of “ethical plati- 
tudes” and “a definite political or eco- 
nomic position”? 

In facing this there are certain 
points which we shall do well to keep 
in mind. 

We want to know what we can do. 
What about what we cannot do, be- 
cause we are not meant to do it, is it 
not our business? It may be (a) the 
business of other men, engineers, 
farmers, etc., or (b) the business of 
God. 

4. This leads us back to the point 
which was emphasized at the begin- 
ning of this questionnaire. We said 
that “the great Christian doctrines 
are truths which have a direct bear- 
ing upon the actual business of liv- 
ing, indeed are interpretations of the 
meaning of life.” Can we substan- 
tiate that claim? 

Can we present the Incarnation, 
Atonement, etc., as demonstrations of 
the way in which God himself can 
take, and has taken, action to deal 
with the world’s need? Is God, for 
us, only the supreme Idealist, who 
has a purpose but can not carry it 
out, or is he now, as always, at work 
on his purpose in his own way? 

Can we take such a faith in God 
(1) as an incentive to our courage, 
in the conviction that, whatever mis- 
takes we may make, if we have really 
tried to learn his ways and not been 
afraid to trust him, he will find a 
use even for our stupidity? (2) As 
a correction of our self-confidence 
since, however sure we are of God’s 
leading, we can not believe that His 
whole purpose is revealed to us alone. 

Can we look to the Christian gospel 
as our defense against despair over 
our own helplessness, failure and dis- 
illusion, seeing that God himself, by 
the incarnation, chose failure, passion 
and death rather than success and 
activity, as that which most called for 
redemption, and by his resurrection 
redeemed them? 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH: METHODs. 


It may be said with some truth 
that half our trouble lies in our in- 
ability to get our teaching conveyed 
to those whom we most want it to 
reach. Sermons, Bible classes, etc., 
reach, for the most part only “the 
Faithful.” How are we to reach the 


great body of men and women, some 
thoughtfully critical, others passively 
indifferent, to whom these questions 


are, whether they realize it or not, of 
vital concern? 
This raises the whole question of 


evangelism. Does Christianity come 
out into the open enough? Are we 
prepared to meet people on their own 
ground, intellectually as well as geo- 
graphically? What is the frame of 
mind in which such “aggressive” 
work should be attempted? 


Two main aspects suggest them- 
selves: 
(1) The content of evangelism. 


What ought we to aim at putting be- 
fore people? What should be the 
ground of appeal? (Clear up the emo- 
tional versus intellectual squabble). 

There are some who feel that the 
abandonment of the “Fundamentalist” 
position (using the term broadly) 
means an inevitable loss of evangel- 
istic power. What lies behind this feel- 
ing? In so far as it is true, how can 
the loss be made good? 

(2) The method of presentation. 
Collect any evidence as to methods 
tried and found successful or the re- 
verse. Consider especially the ques- 
tion of how to relate such special ef- 
forts to the regular ministrations of 
the Church in a given area. 

GARDINER M. DAY 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Bits of News 


7. Crozer Seminary Association, 

(Pa.), feeling that there is little 
opportunity for intimate 
between faculty and student, has 
started a plan of monthly dinners. 
The faculty with their wives are the 
guests of the students in their huge 
dining room. Prior to the meal there 
is an hour or more for social fellow- 
ship. The faculty invites some out- 
standing speaker from the immediate 
vicinity or Philadelphia, to speak after 
dinner on some vital issue of the day. 


fellowship 


Southern Baptist Seminary (“ouis- 
ville) claims to be the largest sem'- 
nary in the world exclusively for the 
training of ministers. To cate 6,000 
alumni have gone forth into many 
lands to undertake many different 
tasks in the work for the Kingdom. 





From Eden Theological Seminary 
comes the following message to their 
fellow Seminarians: “We rejoice in 
Eden Seminary over every evidence 
pointing to Christian unity and a 
sane approach to this religious prob- 
lem. Since our seminary has al- 
ways made an appeal to open-minded 
seekers of truth we are more than 
willing to cooperate with you in this 
matter.” 
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Bible Conference with 


Prep School Masters 


ANUARY 22-23 at The Friends 
VY Select School (Philadelphia) sixty- 
five masters from thirty-five prepara- 
tory schools met for a conference in 
Bible study with A. Bruce Curry. 
The gathering can best be described 
by quoting a conversation with one 
ef the masters on the committee re- 
sponsible for the conference. This is 
the way he felt about it one week 
later: “You know that man Curry is 
all you said he was, and then some! 
Five minutes after the meeting 
opened on Friday night I was sure 
half the crowd would be asleep within 
the next half hour. I tell you it is 
no easy task to take sixty-five tired 
masters at the-end of a busy week 
and try to put them through such an 
intensive program as Curry was out- 
lining. After the first half hour | 
changed my mind. I said to myself, 
No one will go to sleep in this crowd. 
At the end of two hours I marveled 
at the number sitting on the edges of 
their chairs, more awake than when 
they started. The next morning and 
all tlirough the day interest seemed 
to increase and we were getting far 
more than we expected. 

“Later there was a telephone call 
from a headmaster of a preparatory 
school near Philadelphia. He said: 
‘That man Curry opened my eyes into 
an absolutely new approach to the 
teaching of the Bible.’ And a letter 
from a headmaster in a New Jersey 
school commented on the revelation 
that had come to him in the method 
of approach to Bible study. 

“And sir, let me tell you of my 
experience on Sunday with my class 
of first and second form boys in Bible 
study. You remember Dr. Curry 
said this method could be used with 
any group of boys, even those four 
and five years old, only it must be 
watered down and discussed in their 
terms. I thought here is where I 
put it to a test. I used the passage 
in Mark 7:1-25, where Jesus had the 
controversy with the Pharisees about 
eating with unwashed hands—the 
same passage that Dr. Curry used 
with us masters the first night, as 
you recall. These boys just arose to 
the occasion, every one of them, got 
right into it and I had by far the 
most interesting class I ever had with 
that group. I am by no means equal 
to Dr. Curry in the method of teach- 
ing, but I am here to say that it 
works exactly as Dr. Curry said it 
would. 

“Where did you say the Curry 
Summer Bible Training Conferenc: 
was being held this year? I certainly 
want to go.” When I replied that 
likely the only chance to get into 
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such a conference this year was at 
Lake Geneva he said, “You let me 
know the dates for I am planning to 
tour through that section this sum- 
mer and I will be sure to take it in.” 

Very little time in the conference 
was taken up in discussing method. 
Both the book and problem appreach 
were outlined at the beginning but 
three sessions were given over entire- 
ly to studies in the book approach. 
The one session that was set aside 
for the demonstration on the problem 
approach was called off to continue a 
study on the book approach. 

One of the outstanding results is 
the fact that one large preparatory 
school that has eleven masters teach- 
ing either voluntary or curriculum 
Bible classes, has made a definite re- 
quest for Dr. Curry to spend two or 
three days on their own campus 
training their teachers in this meth- 
od. If this request will be granted 
an opportunity will be extended to 
other schools in the vicinity to send 
masters for further training. 

L. M. MILLER. 


Is Proselitizing Justifiable? 


\ TILLIAM PATON, the secretary 

of the National Council of In- 
dia is visiting this country for a 
short period. The Council of Chris- 
tian Associations invited him to meet 
with them and friends of the two 
Movements on January 26 to discuss 
the India of to-day and the missian- 
ary enterprise. He spoke at luncheon 
on the contribution which India has 
to make to the life of the world, em- 
phasizing that the great gift India 
can make is its emphasis on simplic- 
ity and meditation so well expressed 
in the life of Gandhi. 

In speaking of the necessity of the 
missionary motive he emphasized that 
if Christianity is not to become an 
insignificant and powerless part of 
Hindu ecclecticism, it must continue 
to emphasize its central conviction 
that Christ is a unique and sufficient 
revelation of God. Proselitizing as 
a process of satisfying race pride or 
getting adherents to our faith is ab- 
horrent, but there can be no substi- 
tute for so revealing Christ that men 
will give their lives unreservedly to 
Him. In dealing with Hindus it is 
not enough to know of Christianity 
simply as a Way of Life; we must 
also be able to deal thoroughly with 
its intellectual bases. 

Questions naturally arose to which 
Mr. Paton gave generous time, after 
which he joined with the committee 
on Christian World Education for a 
fuller discussion of the present-day 
attitudes and policies of the Student 
Association Movement and the Mis- 
sionary Cause. 
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News From the Field 


Pacific Coast 


The Field Council, student secre- 
taries and many friends in the gen- 
eral Movement, are facing frankly 
and prayerfully and courageously the 
need for better supervision of the 
work in 112 colleges in these eight 
western states—only twelve out of 
fifty-one organized Association cen- 
ters have employed secretaries. There 
are over 50,000 college men in the 
territory. Practically nothing is be- 
ing done by the Association in the 
sixty-one non-Association points. One 
full-time and one third-time field sec- 
retaries are serving these 112 points. 
Surely the churches and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, their 
ally, will not long tolerate this costly 
situation. 

Book Sales at the Asilomar Con- 
ference (during the Christmas vaca- 
tion) amounted to $375. Who said 
our student leaders are too busy to 
read? 

Eagerness for truth and frankness 
of discussion, Fred Morgan (former 
secretary at Stanford) reports as 
characterizing his institutes on “Sci- 
ence—Philosophy—Religion” held at 
University of California Southern 
Branch, California Tech and Univ. of 
California. He has spent a month 
at each place and goes to University 
of Arizona for two weeks in April for 
similar institutes. 





New England 


A new Association has been organ- 
ized at Norwich University, the mili- 
tary college at Northfield, Vt. The 
New England Field Council has ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to this 
youngest member of the Student 
Christian Movement in New England. 

Northfield, Mass., will be the scene 
of this year’s summer student confer- 
ence, June 16-23. Replies to a refer: 
endum indicate that with but few ex- 
ceptions these dates will be satisfac- 
tory. There are some expressions of 
regret that the wide differences be- 
tween the closing dates of most of 
the New England colleges and those 
of the Middle Atlantic states have 
necessitated removal of the confer- 
ence from Silver Bay. However, in 
addition to the advantage of easy 
accessibility, Northfield is rich in the 
history of the Student Christian 
Movement and traditions of many 
years of student conferences insepar- 
ably associated with the name of 
Dwight L. Moody. 


The Christian Way of Life was the 
theme around which were built four 
week-end conferences in February un- 
der the joint auspices of the New 
England Field Council and the Maqua 
and Silver Bay (women’s) Councils. 
The All-New England Conference at 
Northfield February 12-14 was under 
the leadership of Reinhold Niebuhr of 
the Christian Century. Springfield 
College was host to the Connecticut 
Valley conference February 19-21. 
The speakers were Dr. Henry K. 
Sherrill of Boston and Rey. Arthur 
L. Kinsolving of Amherst. Dean 
Thomas W. Graham of the Oberlin 
Graduate School led the conference of 
the Greater Boston area held at 
Swampscott, February 26-28. On these 
same dates the All-Maine Conference 
met at Orono with Raymond Culver 
as the speaker. 





Middle Atlantic 
As a result of a very careful refer- 
endum throughout the region, it has 
been decided to hold the student sum- 
mer conference this year at Eagle- 
mere, Pa. 


Word has just come that an Indus- 
trial Summer Service Group is sched- 
uled to meet in Baltimore this year. 


Haverford College, with an enroll- 
ment of over two hundred, feeling a 
vital loss in not having intimate con- 
tact with various members of the fac- 
ulty, through the Association have in- 
augurated a plan by which the stu- 
dents will have two informal social 
get-togethers with all members of 
the faculty. As a follow-up, every 
fellow is asked from time to time to 
invite some faculty member to dine 
with him in the students’ dining room, 
the free periods after the meals giv- 
ing an ideal opportunity for unhurried 
conferences. This school aimed at a 
charity budget of $3,000, and received 

2,715. With the subscriptien to the 
Association budget the total amount 
given is over $3,000. 





A Suggestion for Prep Schools 
—and Others 

Schools are constantly exchanging 
visits in order to participate in athletic 
events, debates, etc. Can’t we gain 
a great deal by extending this custom 
to our religious societies? Andover 
and Exeter do it annually. Why not 
have your cabinet issue an invitation 
to the preparatory school nearest to 
you to have some of its cabinet spend 
part of the week-end with you? It 
might be a good way to learn how to 
do your work better. 

JOHN M. CURRIE. 
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Rhodes Scholarships Aban- 
doning State Lines 


‘INCE their inception in 1904 the 
\7 Rhodes Scholars have been se- 
lected state by state. A referendum 
is now being conducted by the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust the chief proposal 
of which is to abandon state lines 
und instead to divide the country into 
eight regions, allowing each region 
to select four scholars each year. Re- 
turns already received show that the 
plan will be overwhelmingly adopted. 

In giving the reasons for this 
change the secretary for the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust writes: “In one 
state we have had 157 candidates in 
five years while in another we have 
had for the same period only twelve. 
It could not be maintained that the 
best Rhodes Scholars always come 
from the largest states. We are 
likely to have a lean year in any state 
however strong, and we are likely to 
have more than one first-rate candi- 
date in a given year in some of the 
very smallest states. My point is 
that the competition is unequal and 
that as a result of the distribution by 
states we are placed every year in 
the unsatisfactory position of being 
forced to reject better men in some 
states than those whom we are ap- 
pointing in others.” 


A Chapel Experiment 

N advance step in the religious 
<\ life at Cornell University was 
made in the service of Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, who was the university 
preacher January 10-17. He con- 
ducted a series of vesper services in 
the chapel during the intervening 
days. The services began at 5:10 
P. M., permitting those who had lab- 
oratory and recitation periods until 
5:00 to come directly to the chapel. 
Services closed promptly at 5:40. 
Bishep Brent took as his theme the 
Sermon on the Mount. The addresses 
were singularly forceful, direct and 
stimulating. 

Fear was expressed in advance of 
the series that student attendance 
would not materialize. Personal in- 
vitations were extended by all mem- 
bers of the staff of the Christian As- 
sociation to students and faculty 
alike, and cordial support was given 
by the city churches. The result was 
gratifying, an average daily attend- 
ance of upwards of 200 being pres- 
ent. The chapel was filled to capac- 
ity for Bishop Brent’s last Sunday 
morning service. Doubtless this series 
of vesper services will set a prece- 
dent for similar series to be held sev- 
eral times during each college year. 


R. H. EDWARDs. 


Cornell. 


The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for March I 
recommend: 


The Challenge of Life. By L. P. 
Jacks. Another stirring message 
from the author of “Religious Per- 
plexities.” (Doran. $1.25.) 

The Reasonableness of the 
tian Faith. 
intosh. 
made a 
sharpen 
$1.50.) 

The Cost of a 
Kenneth Maclennan. 
book. Enough said! 
Press. $1.) 


Chris- 
By Douglas Clyde Mac- 
Good for those who have 
beginning of thought to 
their teeth on. (Scribner. 


New World. By 
A new C. C. A. 
(Association 





In Professor Coe’s very suggestive 
criticism of the Evanston Conference, 
published in the preceding number of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, this point is 
made: “Another step, which should 
not be delayed, is to extend the in- 
fluence of these older youth among 
undergraduates. There seemed to be 
a rather wide gap between the two. 
Apparently the undergraduates are 
not having any adequate introduction 
to the major problems of our times.” 
Professor Coe here sees the impor- 
tant value which the group of stu- 
dents at Chestnut Hill saw eighteen 
months ago when they remade the 
National Council of Student Associa- 
tions. There were some who thought 
this Council should be simply an un- 
dergraduate Council. The Chestnut 
Hill group felt very sure that the 
National Council and each of the 
Field Councils ought to include cer- 
tain graduate students, especially 
theological students. To exclude stu- 
dents from the student field councils 
simply because they have reached 
graduation reminds me of one of 
Harry Fosdick’s arguments for im- 
mortality. He says if there is no 
immortal life God would have to be 
compared to a foolish painter who 
spent a life time perfecting a beau- 
tiful work of art and then thought- 
lessly demolished it in its perfection. 
It is surely failing to conserve spirit- 
ual energies in the colleges not to 
hold a succession of graduate stu- 
dents in the student councils, because 
they are the ones who are best quali- 
fied, through the processes of experi- 
ence, to guide in the policies of the 
Student Association Movement. 





Princeton has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Philanthropy on Sam 
Higginbottom, ’03. This is in recog- 
nition of Higginbottom’s fine service 
which has included the following: 
missionary in India; principal of Al- 
lahabad Agricultural Institute; Su- 








perintendent of the Leper Asylum 
and recently decorated by the Indian 
Government; preacher, teacher and 
administrator; tireless in effort to 
improve native agriculture and pro- 
vide relief for lepers and the blind. 
The story ef his life reads like a new 
chapter in romance. His adventure 
is to seek and save the outcast, heal 
the sick and avert famine and pesti- 
lence. He is a Christian knight er- 
rant at war with misery and want; 
a champion of health, hope and peace 
for the vast Indian Empire. 





The Commission on Student Super- 
vision of which Dean Graham of 
Oberlin is chairman met in Chicago 
just as this’issue of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN was going to press. A report 
of the meeting will be in the next 
number. 





MONEY RAISING AGAIN 

The month of February was des- 
ignated as Finance Month by the Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
Most of the traveling secretaries 
were asked to keep their schedules 
free to help. Those in or near New 
York were also asked to give the last 
half of January to a united campaign 
in New York City for local, state and 
national funds for 1926. No one 
hopes more than the Student Associ- 
ations that the Month may be suc- 
cessful, that next fall may be freer 
than most other recent years for the 
regular work of the Associations. 





Speaking of money raising, I wish 
all readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
could have shared in the thrills of 
“closing the books” of the National 
Council last December. The goal was 
a high one, some thought hopelessly 
high, but the responses from all over 
the country were generous and finally 
adequate. To be on the receiving 
end, or more accurately, to be hold- 
ing the bag, the last week of Decem- 
ber was to sense how deeply the stu- 
dent Associations, and particularly 
its conferences, have made a place 
for themselves way down deep in the 
memories, affections and loyalties of 
a multitude of men and women. 





The Associations at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Texas, 
all are in the midst of ambitious 
finance campaigns. Pennsylvania is 
asking $750,000 for a building and 
partial endowment; for the same ob- 
jects Illinois asks $1,060,000; Texas, 
stressing more particularly endow- 
ment, is after a quarter of a million. 


THE WAYFARER. 


The Intercollegiaun 








